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//pur-it  can  tzTbM! 

When  the  Legion  Was  Fighting  for  Its  Life 

The  American  Legion  stands  today  an  accepted  fact  in  the  mind  of  the  American  veteran 
and  the  American  public;  an  instrument  of  incalculable  power;  the  feared  and  fearless  champion 
of  what  it  holds  to  be  right.  Its  destiny  will  be  to  mould  the  national  history  of  the  dawning 
generation,  and  within  the  next  decade  to  influence  profoundly  the  trend  of  world  events. 

Who  dreams  of  questioning  the  power  or  the  permanence  of  the  Legion  now?  In  four  short 
years  the  uncertain  and  unnamed  project  launched  at  a  dinner  at  a  Paris  club  has  gone  thus  far. 

Fifty  organizations  of  World  War  veterans  were  in  existence  when  the  Legion  entered  the 
field.  Where  are  they  now?  They  are  gone.  Of  all  that  early  company  the  Legion  alone  survives. 

Why?  Is  it  because  the  Legion  trod  a  primrose  path?  Because  the  problems,  the  trials  and 
disasters  that  struck  its  fellows  down  passed  the  Legion  by?  It  is  not.  It  is  because  the  Legion, 
because  the  men  in  whose  hands  the  Legion  placed  its  fate,  had  the  courage,  the  moral  and  physical 
courage,  to  fight  and  win. 


Know  the  Legion's  marvellous  story.  Know  the 
facts  behind  its  organization  in  France  when  the  mena- 
cing shadow  of  Bolshevism  was  stretching  across  the 
world.  Know  the  obstacles  that  confronted  the  Legion 
when  it  came  to  America  and  found  this  country  in  the 
grip  of  dangers  of  which  little  has  ever  been  told. 
Know  the  mighty  influences  that  tried  to  strike  the 
Legion  down  because  they  wanted  no  American  Legion 
in  America.  Know  the  close  calls  the  Legion  had;  the 
places  when  an  unwise  word  or  act  might  have  spelled 
ruin.  Know  the  men  who  pulled  the  Legion  through, 
risking  fortune,  safety  and  even  life  itself  to  do  it. 

The  full  story  of  the  Legion  has  been  told  for  the 
first  time  'by  the  one  man  who  knows  that  story  and 


has  the  gift  to  write  it  as  it  should  be  written — as 
the  most  vivid  and  fascinating  bit  of  American  history 
that  has  transpired  since  the  war.  James'  story  of  the 
Legion  is  more  than  the  history  of  an  organization.  It 
is  the  intimate  narrative  of  a  spirit,  a  living  force  which 
he  calls  "the  most  noteworthy  product  of  the  war." 
He  portrays  the  Legion  merely  as  the  vehicle  of  that 
spirit  and  he  shows  Russia  as  an  example  of  where  that 
same  spirit,  under  a  different  leadership,  devastated  a 
civilization.  James'  story  of  the  Legion  is  one  of  the 
great  books  of  the  year;  a  book  to  be  read,  re-read 
and  preserved  as  a  remarkable  record  of  a  remarkable 
epoch  in  our  national  history.  William  Green, 
publisher,  announces 


A  History  of  the  American  Legion 

By  Marquis  James 

Former  National  Director  of  Publicity  of  The  American  Legion 

Large  type,  heavy  paper,  352  large  pages  (Gx9  inches)  including  32  pages  of  photographs  and  an 
exhaustive  alphabetical  index;  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold  with  an 

Introductory  Foreword  by  Alvin  Owsley,  National  Commander 

ABSORBING,  INFORMATIVE,  TRUE 

The  One  Book  Every  Legionnaire  Will  Read  This  Year 


Post 
paid 


$2.50 


Outside  Continental 
U.  S.  $2.75 


WILLIAM  GREEN,  627  West  43d  Street,  New  York  City 

.Enclosed  find  check  [or]  money-order  for  $  Send 

postpaid  copies  of  above-described  History  of  the 

American  Legion. 

(name) 
(street  or  rural  route) 


(city) 


(state) 


Department  and  Post  Officers 
Legion  Speakers: 

For  your  convenience  an  exhaustive  alpha- 
betical index  has  been  added  to  the  History, 
giving  instant  access  to  more  than  2,000 
Legion  individuals,  events  and  topics  of  in- 
terest. 

It  tells  Who's  Who,  What's  What  and 
Why. 


Smashing  Two-Fisted  Boohs 
of  Dander.  Daring 

and    &  & 


Adventure  / 


Spawn  of  the  Desert 

!  By  W.  C.  Tuttle 

The  amazing,  startling  story  of  "Preacher 
LeSaint,"  who  prayed  for  the  soul  of  a 
murdered^man  and  Then  cleaned  out  the 
gamblers  with  his  own  "shell"  game!  And 
then — what  he  didn't  do  to  the  boss  of 
Hell's  Depot!  You  simply  can't  drop 
this  book  before  you've  finished  it. 
Lure  of  Piper's  Glen 

By  Theodore  G.  Roberts 
Lured  by  the  magic  of  the  North  Woods, 
young  Jim  Todhunter  breezed  in  with  a  great 
heart  and  two  sledge-hammer  fists  where  wal- 
lops'count  more  than  wallets.  He  cut  a  wide 
swath  till  destiny  made  him  surrender.  How? 
It's  well  worth  while  finding  out. 
Apache  Valley  By  Arthur  Chapman 

Cattle  rustlers,  night  hold-ups,  a  yellow  sheriff,  love 
in  the  enemy's  camp.  Laws  that  favored  him  who 
pulled  his  gun  the  quickest.  Lives  loyally  sacrificed 
for  friends.  Relentless  hatred;  that  only  a  marvel- 
ous girl  could  soothe.  Here  is  the  very  heart  of 
wild,  wonderful  living! 

The  Second  Mate  By  H.  Bedford-Jones 

Scuppers  running  red  on  the  good  ship  Sulu  Queen! 
Mutiny  in  the  China  Seas.  Two  white  women  be- 
sieged by  leering  cutthroats  front  the  islands  that 
God  forgot.  Did  the  handful  of  white  defenders 
come  through?  Some  of  them  did! 
Loaded  Dice  By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 

A  sure-fire  romance  of  those  exciting  days  when 
bold  American  adventurers  strove  to  drive  the  wily 
Spaniard  from  vast  Texas.  Desperate  fighting — 
capture — malodorous  prison.  Men  hung  on  a  throw 
of  the  dice!  A  veiled  Senorita  who  loved  a  Yankee 
hero.  This  is  real  history — fired  with  human  passions. 
Arizona  Argonauts  By  H.  Bedford-Jones 

Branded   men — shipwrecked    men   "driftin'  wild." 
A  mysterious   Chinaman  with  a  beautiful  white 
daughter.    Elemental  strife  in  "a  waterhole  ■ 
back  of  creation."    Gold-^guns — and  a  get-away. 
Blue-streak  drama  with  a  punch  in  every  page! 
The  Devil's  Payday  By  W.  C.  Tuttle 

As  thrilling  as  its  title,  all  the  way.  A  tale  of  virile, 
hard-dying  heroes  whose  snap-shot  brains  and  hands 
defy  both  nature  and  the  base  plotting  of  other  men's 
depravity.  Hot  sun-burning  desires — buzzards  in  the 
spring.  Skip  this  one,  if  you  prefer  a  sheltered  life! 
The  Canyon  of  the  Green  Death 

By  F.  R.  Buckley 
Strange,  creepy,  supernatural  — this  mystery  of  the  lost 
barranca.  A  terrible  conflict  in  a  desert  place,  where 
a  young  officer  of  the  law  was  torn  between  duty  to 
superiors  and  loyalty  to  his  friends.  What  would  you 
have  done?  Or  did  Destiny  leave  no  choice? 
Sky-High  Corral  By  Ralph  Cummins 

The  fast-moving,  mind-stirring  yarn  of  a  gallant  forest 
ranger  who  would  not  "lie  down"  to  tradition.  What 
he  accomplished  despite   fire   and  feud  and  jealous 
scheming  makes  him  a  man  in  a  million. 
Sontag  of  Sundown  By  W.  C.  Tuttle 

The  eternal  question  of  "mine  or  thine"  decided  by 
bravery  and  leaden  bullets.  Courageous,  upstanding  he- 
men;  rough  cowpunchers  ready  to  greet  a  friend  or  choke 
a  t  raitor.  Here  arc  heroes  who  will  live  in  your  memory ! 
The  Challenge  of  the  North 

By  James  B.  Hendryx 
"Bad"  men  and  true  men.  Nerve  that  balks  at  noth- 
ing. Conquerors  of  the  vast  Northwest.  Quick-thinking, 
quick-acting  pioneers  who  brave  cold  and  hunger  and 
wild  beasts — just  for  the  sake  of  glorious  victory!  You 
won't  put  this  book  down  until  you  know  who  came 
out  ahead. 


Don  Quickshot  of  the  Rio  Grande  By  Stephen  Chalmers 

I  he  nerve-tightening  tale  of  a  big  man  who  was  "lookin*  for  trouble"— and  found  it! 
And  then — neither  bandits  nor  plots  nor  raging  storm  could  turn  him  aside  from  the 
trail  marked  out  by  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  that  promised  happiness. 


Like  Wild  West  Stories?  Real  Thrills? 
Action  Every  Minute?  Come  On  Then ! 
You've  Never  Had  a  Chance  Like  This! 

BACK  to  the  wild,  magnetic  West !    Tighten  your  holster ! 
Clutch  your  gun!    There's  your  man!    READY — 
QUICK  FIRE!!! 
Your  breath  comes  fast.    Your  nerves  are  taut,  your 
muscles  tense.    And  your  heart  is  thumping  against  your  ribs! 
THIS  IS  THE  LIFE!    A  thousand  thrills  in  the  next  five 
minutes ! 

You  forget  your  business — your  troubles — EVERYTHING 
in  the  excitement  of  these  double-barreled,  two-fisted  tales 
of  the  frontier  West! 

On — on  you  ride — hunting  Mexican  bandits — exchanging 
shots  with  train  robbers — fighting — laughing — shooting  side- 
by-side  with  hell-defying  cowboys  and  Indians! 

It's  real !  You're  held  enthralled  by  the  swift  succession  of 
episodes.  From  the  Wild  West  to  the  Frozen  North;  from 
sun-baked  South-West  deserts  to  haunted  ships  on  the  Chinese 
Sea — the  most  hair-raising,  daring,  adventure  stories  ever 
imagined  are  right  in  these  twelve  great  books. 

These  startling  tales  will  hold  you  spellbound.  Brave  men, 
quick  as  a  flash  on  the  trigger!  Amazing  women  who  defy 
death  for  love  or  freedom!  You'll  marvel  at  their  elemental 
natures — their  virtues  and  vices,  their  loves,  hates  and  pas- 
sions. There's  a  vibrant  thrill  on  every  page,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  adventures  in  every  story.  They  will 
fascinate,  enchant  you — and  leave  you  feeling  refreshed, 
happy,  tingling  with  excitement. 

SENDNOMONEY 

You  can  own  and  enjoy  this  entire  adventure  library  for  less  than  the 
price  of  a  theatre  ticket.  A  special  short  time  offer  brings  you  these 
12  books  for  only  16c  each.  You  can  get  them  without  sending 
a  single  penny  in  advance! 

Send  for  the  entire  set  now.  Let  them  inject  into  your  evenings  a 
world  of  real  exciting  fun.  Now,  while  the  nights  are  cold  and  wet, 
you'll  be  eager  to  pick  up  a  volume  of  these  CLEAN,  WHOLESOME, 
THRILLING  stories  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover — right  in  the 
comfort  of  your  easy  chair!  Clip  the  coupon  at  once,  while  this  offer 
holds  good.  The  twelve  masterpieces  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately. 
When  you  receive  them,  deposit  with  the  postman  only  $1.98  (plus  few 
cents  postage) ,  and  the  set  is  yours.  No  further  payments  of  any  kind. 
Read  them,  enjoy  them;  and  then  if  for  any  reason  you  wish  to  return 
them,  you  may  do  so  and  we  will  refund  every  cent  you  paid — promptly 
and  without  question. 

This  amazing  offer  may  never  be  made  again.  Don't  miss  your 
chance  to  get  this  marvelous  collection  of  exciting  stories  for  only  $1.98. 
Mail  the  coupon  at  once.  Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Dept. 
W-683-A,  Garden  City,  New  York. 


12  GREAT  BOOKS! 


MAIL  ™S_QUICK!_ 

GARDEN  CITY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  W-683-A,  Garden  City,  New  York 

You  may  send  me  the  12  volumes  of  Western  stories  by  Hendryx, 
Tuttle  and  other  famous  authors.  I  will  pay  the  postman  only  $1.98 
(plus  postage)  on  delivery.  It  is  understood  that  I  may  return  these 
books,  if  I  desire,  within  five  days,  and  you  will  return  my  money 
promptly  and  without  question. 


Name . 


Address . 
City.  .  .  . 


. State . 
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Are  You  the  Kind  of  Quest 
Teople  Like  to  Invit 


s 


OME  people  always  feel  out  of  place  at  a  dinner, 
or  a  dance,  or  a  party.  They  are  always  con- 
strained, always  embarrassed.  Others  are  so 
well-poised  and  at  ease  at  all  times — so  able  to  mingle 
with  the  other  guests  and  make  themselves  agreeable 
— that  hostesses  are  eager  to  invite  them. 

Do  you  know  all  the  little  secrets  of  being  a  likable 
guest?  Do  you  know  what  is  expected  of  you  on  all 
occasions — how  to  make  introductions  and  how  to 
start  interesting  conversation  after  the  introduction; 
what  to  wear  to  formal  functions  and  to  informal 
functions;  how  to  make  every  one  who  comes  into 
contact  with  you  feel  calm,  at  ease?  The  person 
with  winning  manners  is  always  welcome.  With  the 
poise  and  dignity  that  good  manners  give,  any  one 
can  quickly  adapt  oneself  to  every  environment — can 
be  at  all  times,  with  all  people,  cultured,  impressive, 
well-liked. 


Why  Some  People  Always  Feel  Out  of  Place 


HAVE  you  ever  noticed,  at  any  social  function 
you  may  have  attended,  that  bad  manners 
instantly  distinguish  themselves?  If  a  woman 
is  embarrassed,  constrained,  ill  at  ease,  every  one 
knows  at  once  that  she  is  not  used  to  good  society. 
If  a  man  uses  his  fork  in  a  clumsy  manner,  or  makes 
incorrect  use  of  the  finger-bowl  he  cannot  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  is  ill-bred. 

No  hostess  likes  to  invite  to  her  home  a  man  or 
woman  she  knows  will  make  embarrassing  mistakes. 
Those  who  are  always  blundering,  always  doing  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time,  are  never  welcome. 
They  invariably  make  others  feel  uncomfortable  in 
their  presence. 

But  the  person  with  winning  manners  is  always  wel- 
come. He— or  she — knows  exactly  what  to  say  to 
the  hostess  on  arrival,  how  to  mingle  with  the  guests, 
how  to  create  conversation,  how  to  be  agreeable,  how 
to  do  and  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Do  You  Ever  Feel  Tongue-Tied 
Among  Strangers 

At  a  week-end  party,  recently,  one  of  the  guests  re- 
marked secretly  to  the  hostess  that  she  had  felt  posi- 
tively tongue-tied  when  she  found  herself  at  dinner 
among  men  and  women  she  had  never  met  before.  "I 
just  didn't  know  what  to  talk  about,"  she  said.  "It 
made  me  feel  stupid  and  embarrassed.  Every  one 
else  seemed  to  be  having  such  interesting  con- 
versations." 

If  she  had  known  the  important  little  secrets  of 
social  conversation,  she  would  never  have  felt  "tongue- 
tied."  She  would  have  known  how  to  create  conver- 
sation and  how  to  keep  it  flowing  smoothly,  pleasantly. 
She  would  have  known  how  to  make  herself  agreeable, 
well-liked. 

Do  you  ever  feel  tongue-tied  at  a  party  or  a  dinner? 
Do  you  ever  wonder  what  to  say  after  the  introduction 
is  made?  Do  you  ever  feel  embarrassed,  confused, 
stifled  when  you  are  among  strangers? 

The  greatest  value  of  etiquette  is  that  it  enables  you 
to  adapt  yourself  to  every  environment — gives  you  a 
sense  of  peace  and  security.  It  enables  you  to  feel  "at 
home"  in  all  surroundings — to  mingle  with  all  people 
and  feel  entirely  calm,  at  ease.  It  protects  you  from 
humiliation  at  the  dinner  table  and  in  the  drawing- 
room.  >  It  gives  you  a  cultured,  engaging  manner  that 
people  recognize — and  respect.  ■  ■  ...... 

The  Tell-Tale  Marks  of  Bad  Manners 

There  are  so  many  little  tell-tale  blunders  that  one 
can  make — as  a  guest,  for  instance.    Do  you  know 


what  to  say  to  the  hostess  when  you  arrive?  Do  you 
know  how  to  acknowledge  introductions — whether  the 
form  "How  do  you  do?"  is  correct;  whether  one  may 
eay  "Pleased  to  meet  you?"  Do  you  know  the  cor- 
rect order  of  precedence  into  the  dining-room?  Do 
you  know  whether  olives  are  taken  with  the  fingers 
or  a  fork,  whether  the  fork  is  held  in  the  left  hand  or 
the  right,  whether  bread  may  be  bitten  into  or  must 
be.broken  into  small  pieces  as  eaten? 

When  you  leave,  do  you  know  what  to  say  to  the 
hostess?  Do  you  know  what  is  meant  by  the  "bread- 
and-butter"  letter?  If  you  know  exactly  what  to 
do,  say,  write  and  wear  at  all  times,  on  all  occasions, 
you  will  never  be  embarrassed. 

The  Book  of  Etiquette  in  Two  Vol- 
umes — A  Recognized  Authority 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  a  home  should  be 
decorated  for  a  wedding?  What  to  serve  at  a  lunch- 
eon?   How  to  acknowledge  an  invitation? 

Would  you  like  to  know  why  a  bride  wears  white, 
why  a  teacup  is  given  to  the  engaged  girl,  why  black 
is  the  color  of  mourning? 

Do  you  know  how  to  word  an  invitation,  what  to 
wear  to  a  theatre  party,  how  to  set  the  table  for  a 
formal  dinner,  how  to  register  at  a  hotel? 

Whatever  you  want  to  know  you  can  find  in  the 
Book  of  Etiquette — the  famous  two-volume  set  that 
is  today  being  used  by  thousands  of  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country.  Weddings,  parties,  dinners, 
teas,  dress,  speech,  correspondence — you  will  find 
complete  details  on  every  phase  of  conduct  that 
interests  you. 

May  we  send  you  this  famous  two- volume  set  free 
for  examination?  You  may  keep  the  two  books 
entirely  free  for   5  days  and 

within  that  time  decide  whether     f-»  —  —  — 
or  not  you  want  to  keep  them. 

This    unusual    plan    enables  i 
you  to  see  the  Book  of  Etiquette 
in  your  own  home  and  examine 
it  before  purchasing  it.    If  you  J 
decide  to  keep  the  books  just 
send  us  $3.50  in  full  playment.  ! 
If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  | 
delighted  with  them,  just  return  | 
them — and  the  examination  will  | 
have  cost,  you  nothing  whatever. 

Send  for  the  Book  of  Eti- 
quette today.  Take  advantage 
of  this  free  examination  offer. 


Mistakes  at  the  table  distinguish 
themselves  at  once.  Little  blun- 
dering errors  condemn  a  man  or 
woman  as  ill-bred.  Do  you  know 
all  the  rules  of  table  etiquette? 


Winning  manners  are  more  im- 
portant than  pretty  clothes. 
Can  you  adapt  yourself  to  every 
environment — make  yourself  al- 
ways   pleasant    and  well-liked? 


NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  Inc. 
Dept.  363, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Without  money  in  advance,  or  obligation  on  my  part, 
you  may  send  me  the  complete  two-volume  set  of  the 
Book  of  Etiquette.  Within  5  days  I  win  send  you  only 
$3.50  in  full  payment  or  return  the  books.  I  am  to  be 
the  sole  judge  of  whether  or  not  I  want  to  keep  the  books. 


Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc. 

Depl.  363    Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Name.  . 
Address. 


Check  this  square  if  you  want  these  books  with  the 
beautiful  full-leather  binding,  at  $5.00  with  5 
days'  examination  privilege. 

(Orders  outside  of  the  U.  6'.  are  payable  cash  with  order.) 
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Your  Own  Easter 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 


E  your  own  Easter,  by  your  own  will  rise, 
Wait  not  on  hope,  fair  winds  or  April  skies, 
But  in  the  darkest  hour 
Begin  to  flower. 


TARRY  not  for  chance, 
Nor  watch  for  circumstance, 
Nor  on  some  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  depend; 
A  man  has  but  one  friend — 
None  else  avail — 

Tis  by  ourselves  we  conquer  or  we  fail; 
Our  own  to  bend 

The  stubborn  fact  to  our  purposed  end, 
Transform  our  winter  into  flowering  spring, 
And  make  disaster  laugh  and  ruin  sing. 

LEARN  from  the  earth  herself:  when  all  is  dark 
I  Under  the  clods  and  clouds  of  stern  December, 
With  what  slow  patience  blows  she  on  the  spark 

Of  the  dry  seed,  till  glows  the  tiny  ember 
That  soon  shall  set  the  woodland  all  ablaze 

With  leaping  green,  and  cressets  of  perfume; 
Man's  resurrection  mounts  the  self-same  ways. 

Even  as  the  wild-rose  triumphs  back  to  bloom, 
So  from  the  wrath  and  wreck  of  winter  days 
He  rises  from  the  tomb. 


PURPOSE  is  prayer,  and  to  ourselves  we  pray, 
There  are  no  hands  to  help  us  but  our  own, 
The  word  of  power  we  of  ourselves  must  say, 

'Tis  our  own  courage  rolls  away  the  stone; 
He  sleeps  not  long  who  bids  himself  "Arise!" 
Dashing  the  sloth  of  dreams  from  his  strong  eyes. 

FEAR  not,  or  nothing  fear  save  only  fear, 
The  world  is  for  the  stout  of  heart  to  mould, 
All  lead  turns  gold, 
The  unachieved  draws  near 
To  the  firm  eye,  seas  shrink  and  rocks  are  rent 
By  an  unmoved  intent. 
The  very  stars  obey 

The  will  that  strides  upon  its  purposed  way. 

EACH  day  that  from  the  pit  of  night  is  born 
Is  for  the  soul  a  resurrection  morn; 
Shall  man  be  weaker  than  the  meadow  flower 

That  fronts  grim  winter  with  its  gentle  breath, 
Rising  betimes  at  its  appointed  hour 

Up  through  the  iron  .gates  of  seeming  death? 
Nay!  To  the  strong  soul  mounting  on  its  way 
Himself  is  Resurrection,  Himself  is  Easter  Day. 
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Second  in  the  New  Series  of  Articles  by  the  Author  oj 
'Who  Got  the  Money?" 

The  Profiteer  Hunt 

The  Cost -Plus  Contract — A  Product  of  Haste 

By  Marquis  James 

Officials  Tried  to  Change  It  When  They  Dis- 
covered the  Dent  It  Was  Making  in  Uncle 
Sam's  Pocketbook,  But  by  That  Time  the 
Gouging  Contractor  Was  Too  Well  Dug  In 


NATURE  is  providing,  but  some- 
times she  is  a  biased  distrib- 
utor of  her  bounties.  She 
provided  each  soldier  with  a 
pair  of  legs,  for  example.  To  Corporal 
Doe  of  the  first  squad  was  issued  a  long 
and  sturdy  set,  capable  of  sustaining 
the  burden  of  that  sixty-pound  pack  as 
if  it  were  a  feather  and  reeling  off 
kilometer  after  kilometer  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  exertion.  But 
down  in  Squad  No.  16  drilled  Private 
Roe,  of  boy  scout  stature;  a  couple  of 
pretty  spindly  pins  was  passed  out  to 
him.  And  yet,  did  not  an  identical 
sixty-pound  pack  perch  upon  the  back 
of  Private  Roe,  and  when  the  company 
hiked  had  not  his  unsubstantial  limbs 
the  same  number  of  kilos  to  put  to 
heel? 

One  man,  by  the  nature  of  his  mental 
equipment  and  inclinations,,  becomes  a 
doctor,  another  man  a  lawyer.  The 
war  comes  and  takes  them  both.  Each 
marches  off  to  camp  and  his  practice 
distributes  itself  among  the  doctors 
and  lawyers  who  stay  at  home.  Thus 
far  the  adverse  odds  are  even.  A 
caduceus  adorns  the  erstwhile  medic's 
uniform — in  fact,  he  is  a  medic  still, 
practising  his  accustomed  profession, 
daily  growing  more  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  his  chosen  science.  He  returns  from 
the  war  a  no  less  capable  physician  and 
surgeon  than  when  he  went  out.  He 
dusts  off  the  shingle  and  begins  to 
nurse  his  practice  back  to  life. 

The  combat  forces,  however,  afford 
no  such  fertile  field  for  the  exercise  of 
legal  talents.  The  lawyer  is  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  mastering  a  new 
and  strange  calling.  He  becomes  a 
machine  gunner.  For  two  years  he 
dwells  in  a  world  of  mechanics  and 
mathematics,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
his  days  at  the  bar  seem  far  away 
indeed.  But  farther  still  do  they  seem 
when  at  last  he  re-enters  his  office. 
He  is  rusty  on  the  law  indeed — the 
penalty  of  two  years'  intensive  labor  in 
a  different  field.  It  is  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  has  brushed  up  sufficiently  to  do 
the  cause  of  a  client  justice  in  the 
courts. 

So  it  seems  that  in  this  case,  too, 
Nature  rather  played  a  favorite.  And 
s©  she  did,  and  so  she  favored  or  dis- 


favored many,  many  others  who  in  one 
form  or  another  contributed  their 
particle  to  the  great  and  intricate 
effort  required  to  fight  the  World 
War.  The  war  enriched  the  meat 
packers.  They  continued  their  ac- 
customed calling.  Business  as  usual ; 
they  killed,  cured,  packed  and  sold 
meats.  They  increased  their  outputs 
and  took  away  the  trade  of  countless 
local  butchers  who  could  not  follow 
their  customers  to  camp.  And  what  is 
true  of  the  packers  is  true  of  all  pro- 
viders of  food  products  for  the  Army 
and  Navy.  These  dealers  had  their 
problems,  to  be  sure — and  who  did 
not? — but  their  problems  were  of  a 
different  variety  from  those  of  the 
manufacturer  of  sewing  machines  who 
undertook  the  fabrication  of  hydro- 
pneumatic  recuperators  for  absorbing 
the  recoil  of  field  guns. 

Consider  the  Sewing  Machine  Maker 

THE  war  that  boomed  business  for  the 
packers  of  beef  and  beans  brought 
a  slack  season  to  the  makers  of  sew- 
ing machines.  Raw  materials  were 
scarce  and  dear,  and  besides,  the 
thrifty  housewives  were  investing 
their  pin-money  in  Liberty  bonds  and 
War  Savings  stamps  those  days.  It 
was  a  case  of  shut  up  shop  or  pro- 
duce hydropneumatic  recuperators,  a 
highly  specialized  piece  of  mechanism 
of  a  type  that  had  never  been  made 
before  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  meant  the  dismantling  and 
storing  of  acres  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment used  in  the  manufacture  of  sew- 
ing machines  and  the  designing,  manu- 
facture and  installation  of  machinery 
for  the  production  of  hydropneumatic 
recuperators.  It  meant  the  abandon- 
ment of  an  old  and  familiar  occupation 
to  embrace  in  feverish  haste  a  new 
and  strange  one.  Not  all  of  the  risk 
and  adventure  of  war  is  reserved  for 
those  who  fight  afield  and  afloat. 

The  war  was  a  windfall  to  the  har- 
ness industry  that  for  years  had  been 
gradually  petering  out  as  gasoline  re- 
placed horseflesh  as  man's  greatest  aid 
as  a  bearer  of  burdens.  The  horse  and 
the  good  army  mule  came  back  into 
their  own,  and  the  wheels  of  harness 


factories  hummed  as  they  had  not 
hummed  in  many  a  long  day.  Makers 
of  shoes  switched  to  hobs  and  garrison 
tans  and  went  on  merrily.  Farmers 
were  paid  the  highest  prices  in  history 
for  the  same  old  crops  grown  in  the 
same  old  way,  and  the  weavers  of 
cloth  had  their  outputs  contracted  and 
sometimes  paid  for  a  year  ahead. 
Powder  makers  put  on  double  shifts 
and  built  new  plants,  but  this  expan- 
sion was  along  lines  that  had  been  pre- 
conceived. Builders  had  work  at  big 
pay  for  every  man  who  could  swing  a 
hammer  or  wield  a  saw.  Coal  was  dug 
from  the  earth  at  a  faster  rate  than 
ever  before;  miners  toiled  in  the  ore 
pits  the  clock  around  and  prices  went 
up  and  up  and  up,  and  wages  went  up 
apace. 

These  industries  and  numberless 
others  were  provided  with  strong  and 
sturdy  legs  upon  which  to  front  the 
stresses  of  the  conflict. 

In  a  category  roughly  comparable 
with  that  of  the  short-legged  soldier 
and  the  lawyer  we  find  the  peace-time 
manufacturer  of  water  meters.  He 
was  obliged  to  revolutionize  and  turn 
out  time  fuses  for  artillery  shells.  A 
maker  of  typewriters  did  the  same.  A 
phonograph  factory  was  made  over  for 
the  production  of  aerial  bomb  sights, 
and  the  workers  in  women's  cloak  fac- 
tories plied  their  needles  on  silk  powder 
bags.  Our  survey  of  this  scope  of  the 
war's  endeavor  reveals  a  manufacturer 
of  corsets.  Now  for  some  little  while 
before  we  were  engaged  in  the  war 
grave  uncertainties  had  been  crowding 
upon  the  minds  of  the  corset  kings. 
My  lady  had  lately  taken  more  avidly 
to  tennis  and  golf  and  knickers,  and 
the  corset,  woman's  heritage  from 
Elizabethan  times,  seemed  destined  for 
whatever  repository  now  shelters  the 
hoop  skirt.  Was  the  corset  industry 
to  follow  the  harness  trade  into  the 
limbo  of  expiring  occupations?  Ah, 
the  war!  The  doughboy  required  not 
corsets,  to  be  sure,  but  tents  he  did 
require.  Silent  corset  mills  whirred 
with  the  sounds  of  industry  again,  and 
the  product  was  Sibley  shelters  in  the 
place  of  perfect  thirty-sixes. 

Thus  was  the  fabric  of  industry  re- 
woven  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
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war.  Thirty  billion  dollars  were  col- 
lected in  taxes  from  the  people  or  bor- 
rowed on  their  credit  and  expended  in 
the  operation.  It  follows  then  that  the 
instrument,  the  warrant  which  com- 
manded and  set  in  motion  this  costly 
effort,  is  a  detail  not  unimportant  to 
our  citizenry.  That  warrant  was  the 
war  contract.  It  all  narrows  down  to 
that. 

In  the  course  of  a  some- 
what varied  and  extensive 
preparation  for  this  series  of 
articles  your  reporter  has 
read  enough  about  war  con- 
tracts alone  to  fill  a  couple 
of  average-sized  school  his- 
tories of  the  United  States. 
I  could  tell  a  story  about 
contracts  that  would  fill  this 
magazine  and  every  word  of 
it  be  interesting  to  any  per- 
son who  has  at  heart  the 
cause  that  the  Legion  is 
championing. 

The  contract,  the  visible, 
tangible  document  in  which 
Uncle  Sam  as  the  party  of 
the  first  part  and  the  con- 
tractor as  the  party  of  the 
second  part  agreed  and 
stipulated  as  follows — it  is 
the  milk  of  understanding  in 
the  cocoanut  of  our  discus-- 
sion.  I  am  not  going  to  fill 
this  magazine  with  a  story  of 
the  war  contract — what  it 
meant  and  how  it  came  about. 
But  I  am  going  to  give  the  gist  of  that 
story  in  a  few  hundred  words.  It  is 
essential  to  a  proper  slant  on  the  sub- 
ject at  hand.  I  will  begin  by  reciting 
a  quotation: 

"There  is  little  danger  of  putting  too 
much  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of 
the  war  contract." 

This  sentence  serves  as  the  text  of  a 
chapter  in  the  most  exhaustive  treatise 
on  the  industrial  side  of  the  war  that 
has  yet  been  written.  This  work,  com- 
prising four  large  volumes,  is  from  the 
pens  of  Benedict  Crowell,  former  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  War,  and  Robert  F. 
Wilson,  a  former  army  captain. 
Though  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that 
these  volumes  reveal  a  conscious  tend- 
ency toward  bias,  they  do  exhibit,  in 
essence,  a  sympathetic  treatment  of 
the  subject — a  circumstance  which 
lends  additional  force  to  any  adverse 
criticism  they  have  to  offer. 

In  normal  times  all  government  work 
is  contracted  for  by  competitive  bids 
in  which  the  contractor  agrees  to  do 
the  work  for  a  fixed  or  lump  sum  which 
shall  include  his  profit.  This  process 
is  sound  and  economical  but  it  is  slow, 
and  when  the  war  came  Mr.  Crowell 
says  it  "would  have  been  fatal  to  both 
speed  and  secrecy"  in  the  procurement 
of  supplies.  Therefore,  as  is  permis- 
sible by  law  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency,  competitive  lump-sum  con- 
tracts were  abandoned  and  the  gov- 
ernment's purchasing  agents  were  in- 
structed to  .  deal  directly  with  pro- 
ducers on  a  non-competitive  basis. 
This  entailed  the  introduction  of  the 
cost-plus  contract,  hitherto  not  common 
to  American  business.  A  contractor 
was  given  a  job  to  do  and  was  told  that 
the  Government  would  pay  all  costs 
plus  a  percentage  of  these  costs  as 
profit. 

Mr.  Crowell  defends  this  course  on 
grounds  of  necessity,  caused  in  part  by 
the  incompetence  of  the  old  War  De- 
partment bureaucracy,  which  he  de- 


scribes as  "feudal  in  character"  if  not 
"in  antiquity."  He  is  not  blind,  how- 
ever, to  the  "vicious"  nature  of  such 
contracts  which  he  holds  responsible,  in 
part,  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  In 
one  of  the  Crowell-Wilson  books  this 
passage  occurs: 

Although  under  the  circumstances  the 
cost-plus  contract  was  a  necessity  and  its 
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MOST  important  among  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  war-fraud  situ- 
ation is  the  announcement  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  Colonel  John 
A.  Hull  of  the  Adjutant  General's 
office  has  been  detailed  as  executive 
officer  in  charge  of  all  work  bearing 
on  contract  audits.  This  action  has 
been  taken,  Mr.  Weeks  said,  not  only 
in  order  to  prosecute  those  guilty  of 
criminality  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Government,  but  also  to  clear  many 
honest  and  loyal  contractors  who  have 
come  under  suspicion. 

Colonel  Hull  is  not  without  experi- 
ence with  war  contracts.  He  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  claims  board  and  as 
such  lent  his  assent  to  numerous  set- 
tlements by  that  board  the  fairness  of 
which,  from  the  Government's  point 
of  view,  already  has  been  questioned. 
His  new  office  will  find  Colonel  Hull 
in  the  situation  of  one  sitting  in  judg- 
ment over  some  of  his  own  acts,  or 
over  the  acts  of  an  organization  of 
which  he  was  for  a  time  a  responsible 
part.  Yet  the  knowledge,  the  experi- 
ence and  the  ability  which  Colonel 
Hull  will  carry  to  his  new  task  can 
be  of  invaluable  service  to  the  public. 
Regarded  in  that  light,  perhaps  no 
officer  of  the  Army  is  better  qualified 
to  act  in  this  matter  than  he. 

Colonel  Hull  has  a  difficult  task,  but 
not  an  impossible  one  by  any  means 
— and  he  has  a  chance  to  make  a  name 
for  himself  such  as  does  not  come  to 
every  Army  officer  in  peace  times. 


advantages  were  many,  nevertheless  the 
form  was  endowed  with  an  inherent  weak- 
ness most  difficult  to  overcome.  In  a  lump- 
sum contract  the  profit  of  the  contractor 
increased  as  he  was  able  to  keep  down 
his  costs.  ...  In  the  cost-plus  contract 
of  the  simplest  form  it  was  just  the  other 
way.  The  higher  a  producer's  costs,  the 
greater  his  profits.  .  .  .  There  was  no  ques- 


tion that  the  elementary  form  of  cost-plus 
war  contract  in  the  early  months  of  the 
war  added  considerable  impetus  to  the  pro- 
cession of  higher  costs  of  living,  higher 
wages  and  higher  costs  again  in  the  vicious 
circle. 

Notwithstanding  the  "many"  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  this  form  of 
contract,  when  War  Department  of- 
ficials began  to  realize  what  it  was  let- 
ting the  taxpayers  in  for  they  strove 
to  extricate  the  Government  from  its 
unfavorable  position.    An  interdepart- 

  mental  conference  of  bureau  chiefs 

convened  to  discuss  measures. 


This  contract  [writes  Mr.  Crowell] 
was  vicious  in  principle  and  the  con- 
ference did  not  approve  of  it.  Mean- 
while various  contracting  officers  of  the 
Government  had  been  improving  the 
cost-plus  contract  with  provisions 
which  either  removed  the  tendency  for 
the  contractor  to  increase  his  costs  or 
added  inducements  to  him  to  keep  his 
costs  down.  One  of  these  improve- 
ments was  a  cost-plus  form  providing 
for  a  fixed  profit  to  the  contractor, 
regardless  of  what  his  costs  might  be. 
This  form  removed  the  incentive  to 
increase  costs.  A  still  further  refine- 
ment made  it  of  material  advantage  to 
a  contractor  to  keep  costs  down  and 
penalized  the  man  who  was  careless 
about  costs.  In  this  form  the  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  pay  all  costs  and  a 
fixed  profit,  but  the  contract  also  fixed 
in  advance  an  estimated  unit  price  for 
the  product,  this  price  being  known  as 
"bogey,"  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  and  honorable  game  of  golf. 
.  .  .  The  conference  approved  both 
these  forms. 

Time  went  on  and  in  September, 
1918,  the  Superior  Board  of  Con- 
tract Review  promulgated  twenty- 
four  "standard  contract  provi- 
sions," all  designed  to  protect  the 
Government  in  its  contractural  re- 
lations with  the  industries  that 
were  provisioning  the  Army.  These 
came  too  late  to  do  much  good, 
however,  though,  as  Mr.  Crowell 
states,  "most  of  their  requirements 
in  substance  had  been  written  into 
the  war  contracts  previously 
drawn."  In  fact,  hundreds  of  con- 
tracts were  reopened  expressly  for 
the  insertion  of  the  "substance"  if 
not  the  exact  terminology  of  these 
provisions. 

One  gains  the  impression  not 
only  from  Mr.  Crowell's  unofficial 
history,  but  from  the  official  re- 
ports on  the  subject  as  well  that 
these  corrective  measures  re- 
trieved the  situation  somewhat  and 
saved  the  public  a  lot  of  money. 
Doubtless  there  are  instances 
where  they  did  tend  to  curb  ra- 
pacious contractors.  But  there  are 
also  instances  where  they  failed; 
where  they  did  not  decrease  costs, 
but  enlarged  them — or  such  is  the 
contention,  backed  by  documentary 
evidence,  that  is  brought  forth  by 
the  skilled  investigators  who  are 
now  re-examining  war  contracts.  In 
these  articles  we  shall  cite  specific  ex- 
amples in  which  government  experts 
claim  that  the  "bogey"  form  of  contract 
actually  enlarged  the  profits  of  con- 
tractors. We  shall  cite  examples  in 
which  the  Government  now  claims  the 
"standard  contract  provisions"  of  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  did  the  same. 

The  cost-plus  system  is  admitted  to 


i..  it 
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have  been  a  mistake.  It  has  been  called 
the  "greatest  economic  mistake  of  the 
war."  Among  others,  Major  General 
George  W.  Goethals,  builder  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  opposed  it  from  the 
start.  He  questioned  the  necessity  ar- 
gument, and  pointed  to  the  extrava- 
gance that  would  ensue.  His  words 
were  unheeded,  but  before  the  war  was 
six  months  old  their  wisdom  had  be- 
come apparent.  The  Government 
struggled  to  extricate  itself,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  As  a  general  thing 
profits  to  contractors  were  not  ma- 
terially diminished  during  the  progress 
of  the  war  and  often  they  were  in- 
creased. There  are  instances  in  which 
profits  were  decreased,  sometimes  at 
the  contractor's  instigation,  as  we  shall 
show  in  other  articles. 

False  Teeth  and  Oil  Paintings 

MR.  CROWELL  relates  that  early  in 
the  war  the  cost-plus  contract  was 
officially  characterized  as  "vicious,"  but 
he  ventures  no  particulars.  That 
part  of  the  story  has  since  come  out, 
and  is  still  coming  out,  by  slow  but 
sure  degrees.  The  means  by  which  con- 
tractors were  able  to  increase  costs  and 
thus  augment  their  profits  are  as  va- 
ried as  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind  itself.  To  find  cigars,  expensive 
dinners,  tickets'  to  amusements  and  en- 
tertainments added  to  the  cost  of  build- 
ing factories  or  producing  airplanes  is 
a  common  experience  for  the  investi- 
gators. Charges  for  false  teeth,  loving 
cups,!  wearing  apparel  and  oil  paint- 
ings; iiave  been  discovered  more  rarely. 

'The  case  is  reported  of  a  contractor 
who  .had  orders  running  into  millions, 
in  his  cost  figures  appeared  an  item 
concerning  a  pamphlet  distributed 
arftong  employes  for  the  purpose  of 
boosting  morale.  An  investigation  of 
that  item  disclosed  these  facts,  accord- 
ing to  an  investigator's  story :  The 
pamphlet  contained  the  picture  of  an 
official  of  the  company.  A  photograph 
costing  a  dollar  would  have  sufficed  for 
the  engraving.  The  official,  however, 
sent  for  a  famous  portrait  painter  and 
had  him  make  a  portrait  that  cost 
$4,500,  which  Uncle  Sam  paid  as  a  part 
of  production  cDsts — and  on,  top  of 
that  he  paid  a  stipulated  percent  as 
contractor's  profit.  The  names  in  this 
case  are  withheld  at  the  request  of  a 
government  official. 

Where  Fraud  Was  Unnecessary 

FALSE  teeth,  loving  cups  and  even 
$4,500  portraits  are  petty  matters, 
however.  If  guaranteed  strict  econ- 
omy elsewhere  the  Government  could 
have  afforded  to  present  all  three 
to  every  contractor  in  its  serv- 
ice. They  are  cited  here  merely  as 
indicative  of  the  loose  system  which 
admitted  of  other  and  greater  losses. 
They  are  straws  in  the  wind.  So  lax 
were  the  Government's  methods,  so 
great  the  war-time  confusion  and  the 
inexperience  of  the  Government's 
agents,  that  once  the  cost-plus  system 
had  been  established  it  seldom  was  nec- 
essary for  a  contractor  to  resort  to 
fraud  or  concealment  to  add  to  his 
profits. 

Reviewing  officials  are  aghast  at  the 
terms  of  the  contracts  themselves,  and 
this  applies  to  contracts  executed  in 
the  last  weeks  of  the  war  as  well  as 
in  the  early  days.  They  assert  that 
contracts  commonly  contained  provi- 
sions so  outrageously  unfair  to  the  Gov- 


ernment as  to  have  no  standing  in  law. 
Scores  of  contractors  will  be  sued  on 
these  grounds,  if  present  plans  pro- 
ceed without  a  hitch.  Criminal  actions 
will  be  comparatively  few.  Granted, 
for  sake  of  illustration,  that  contrac- 
tors as  a  class  were  the  biggest  crooks 
on  earth — the  opposite  being  true,  of 
course — there  was  no  incentive  for 
them  to  stoop  to  crookedness  to  enrich 
themselves  because  they  could  do  so 
without  it. 

So  much  for  a  brief  review  of  the  phe- 
nomenon popularly  referred  to  as  "the 
mobilization  of  industry,"  and  so  much, 
more  particularly,  for  the  recruiting 
sergeant  of  that  operation — the  war 
contract.  Thus  far  we  have  dealt  in 
generalities,  in  odds  and  ends — a  word 
about  this  and  a  paragraph  about  that, 
rather  without  head  or  tail,  just  to 
give  a  rough  picture  of  the  thing.  Now 
let  us  come  down  to  a  specific  concrete 
example  and  see  how  this  cost-plus 
contract  we  have  been  talking  about 
actually  worked  out  in  practice — in  one 
case,  anyway. 

The  Marlin-Rockwell  Episode 

THE  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
Army  wanted  to  get  bombs  loaded. 
It  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Marlin- 
Rockwell  Corporation  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  an  old  established  firm  of 
arms  manufacturers  which  already  had 
contracts  running  into  many,  many  mil- 
lions. The  Marlin-Rockwell  Corpora- 
tion agreed  to  take  the  job  on  from 
the  ground  up.  It  agreed  to  design  and 
build  a  plant  and  load  the  bombs.  It 
organized  a  new  company  for  that  pur- 
pose and  called  it  the  Marlin-Rockwell 
Loading  Company.  The  new  company 
was  incorporated  expressly  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  bomb-loading  contract, 
which  was  executed  on  May  23,  1918. 
This  contract  is  exceptional  in  that  it 
covers  both  the  construction  and  the 
operation  of  the  loading  plant. 

The  cost  of  the  plant  was  estimated 
in  the  contract  to  be  between  $1,250,000 
and  $1,500,000,  depending  on  the  kind 
of  explosive  used.  It  was  to  be  partly 
ready  for  operation  "on  or  about" 
three  months  after  the  date  of  the  con- 
tract, and  entirely  ready  six  months 
after  the  Ordnance  Department  had 
settled  on  the  type  of  explosive  for  the 
bombs.  The  contractor  was  not  required 
to  advance  over  $125,000  of  his  own 
funds,  and  was  to  get  six  percent  in- 
terest on  any  money  he  advanced.  The 
Government  was  to  pay  for  designing, 
building  and  equipping  the  plant  and 
to  pay  to  the  contractor  ten  percent 
in  addition  to  the  cost  thereof.  That 
was  to  be  his  profit  before  any  bombs 
were  loaded.  These  and  other  stipula- 
tions comprised  the  contractor's  insur- 
ance against  the  war's  ending  before 
the  plant  was  ready  for  operation.  Not 
all  contractors  had  their  nests  so  well 
feathered  in  this  particular. 

When  production  started  the  con- 
tractor was  to  draw  on  Uncle  Sam  to 
pay  all  operating  costs  and  get  a  ten 
percent  profit  on  these  costs  besides. 
After  la  certain  number  of  bombs  had 
been  loaded  satisfactorily  there  was  to 
be  a  bonus  that  would  have  increased 
the  contractor's  operating  profits  to 
fifteen  percent. 

No  bombs  were  ever  loaded,  though. 
The  construction  program  was  so 
messed  up  and  delayed  that  the  little 
ceremony  which  the  company  had 
planned    to    mark    the    breaking  of 


ground  for  the  first  building  of  the 
plant  group  was  rather  eclipsed  by  a 
more  general  celebration  that  took 
place  on  the  same  day,  which  happened 
to  be  November  11,  1918.  Still,  with- 
out the.  first  plant  building  even 
started,  the  company  had  expended  not 
$1,500,000,  which  was  the  outside  es- 
timate  of  what  the  plant  originally 
was  to  cost,  but  actually  in  excess  of 
$4,000,000.  Later  estimates  on  the  cost 
of  the  completed  plant  run  from 
$6,500,000  to  $10,000,000.  A  vice- 
president  of  the  company  registered  a 
calculation  of  $8,500,000.  He  attributed 
the  delay  and  increased  cost  to  changes 
in  specifications  for  the  bombs. 

A  Straight  Ten  Percent  Profit 

WHATEVER  the  cost,  the  Govern- 
ment had  obligated  itself  to  pay 
out  a  straight  ten  percent  as  contract- 
or's profits.  Nominally  this  ten  percent 
was  paid  to  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Load- 
ing Company,  constructors  under  the 
contract.  The  loading  company  soon 
found  itself  beyond  its  depth,  however, 
and  employed  the  Fred  T.  Ley  Com- 
pany, builders,  to  erect  the  plant.  It 
agreed  to  split  with  Ley  the  ten  per- 
cent fee  on  a  G^-SV^  basis,  the  load- 
ing company  taking  the  big  end. 

What  the  Ley  company  undertook 
to  do  to  earn  its  money  is  clear.  It  un- 
dertook to  build  the  plant,  which  it  was 
willing  to  do  for  three  and  one-quarter 
percent  of  cost.  What  the  '  Marlin- 
Rockwell  company  did  to  earn  more 
than  twice  what  was  paid  the  Ley  com- 
pany, however,  is  not  so  clear.  In  Oc- 
tober of  1918  the  Secretary  of  War 
sent  Major  Clair  Foster  to  the  scene 
of  operations  to  make  a  special  inves- 
tigation of  the  causes  of  delay.  Ma- 
jor Foster  reported  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  paying  the  Marlin-Rockwell 
company  six  and  three-quarters  per- 
cent "for  doing  absolutely  nothing." 
Major  Foster,  who  has  returned1  to 
civil  life,  is  an  experienced  building 
engineer.  '  • 

The  Marlin-Rockwell  contracts  have 
not  yet  been  reaudited  by  the  War  De- 
partment, and  the  Weekly  was  unable  to 
learn  by  independent  research  how 
much  in  profits  actually  was  paid  to  that 
company  and  to  the  Ley  company.  A 
little  over  $4,000,000,  was  expended. 
Ten  percent  of  this  would  be  $400,- 
000.  By  a  6% -3%  split  Marlin-Rock- 
well would  get  $270,000  and  the  Ley 
company,  which  did  the  work,  $130,- 
000.  Available  data  indicates  that  this 
is  substantially  what  happened. 

Direct  from  Uncle  Sam 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Marlin-Rock- 
well Company  started  in  collecting 
a  full  ten  percent  "for  doing  absolutely 
nothing,"  as  Major  Foster  says,  and 
continued  to  collect  that  sum  until 
stopped  by  an  army  disbursing  officer. 
The  Rockwell  company  was  paying  the 
Ley  company  three  and  one-quarter 
percent  all  right,  but  it  did  not  come 
out  of  their  ten  percent:  It  came  out 
of  Uncle  Sam's  wallet  direct.  So  for 
a  while  the  job  was  actually  costing 
the  Government  13%  percent.  Eventu- 
ally the  total  fee  was  reduced  to  ten 
percent,  out  of  which  the  Ley  company 
was  paid,  and  the  Marlin-Rockwell  com- 
pany refunded  what  had  been  paid  in 
excess  of  ten  percent. 

In  1919  the  Graham  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  tried  to 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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Logansport,  In- 
diana, had  a  light- 
house dedicated  to 
American  ideals;  the 

light    waned,  was 
about  to  go  out  —  and 

then   the   Legion  stepped 


in.     This  pic- 
ture  shows  for- 
eign-born resi- 
dents learning  Eng- 
lish in  The  American 
Legion  night  school.  The 
Auxiliary  does  its  share  of  help 


The  Beacon  on  Illiteracy  Ledge 


Women  students  engaged  in  the  fascinating  pursuit  of  the  calory  and  the  vitamine 


FOR  ten  years  the  night  schools 
of  Logansport,  Indiana,  had 
been  a  civic  lighthouse.  For  ten 
years  men  had  come  out  of  the 
big  railroad  shops  at  evening,  grimy  in 
overalls,  hands  and  faces  smudged  with 
oil  and  grease,  but  with  an  inner  am- 
bition which  grime  and  grease  could 
not  repress.  They  spread  to  their 
homes  on  either  side  of  the  wide  Wa- 
bash and  emerged  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  pressed  suits,  shirts  and  collars 
several  hours  later,  at  about  that  time 
of  evening  when  a  good  part  of  Logans- 
port  was  starting  for  its  motion-pic- 
ture theaters.  But  when  the  theater 
orchestras  were  playing  their  over- 
tures, these  ambitious  men  from 
the  railroad  shops  were  not  in  the 
comfortable  playhouse  seats.  They  r 
were  streaming  through  the  doors 
of  the  high  school  building  to  find 
less  comfortable  seats  in  class- 
rooms or  to  put  on  overalls  once 
more  and  take  their  places  at 
lathes  or  in  the  laboratories. 

By  their  sides  studied  men  who 
during  the  day  stood  in  the  cages 
at  the  banks  or  worked  in  Logans- 
port's  busy  stores.  And  of  those 
who  came,  men  and  women,  there 
were  many  who  found  the  night 
school  the  threshold  of  American 


life.  They  had  entered  as  strangers 
short  years  or  even  months  before  and 
had  been  too  busy  earning  a  living  to 
learn  well  the  language  Americans 
speak,  the  customs  Americans  follow, 
the  traditions  which  are  the  national 
inheritance  of  those  who  have  had  an 
American  childhood.  They  came  year 
after  year,  finding  in  the  varied  courses 
the  ladder  to  that  understanding  of 
things  which  enabled  them  to  obtain 
more  secure  places  in  American  society, 
to  rear  their  growing  families  or  to 
found  new  families  with  an  assurance 
which  their  less  ambitious  native 
countrymen  lacked. 

So  it  happened  that  in  ten  years  the 


-ENROLL- 
Free  Evening  School 

Thursday,  Jan.  11,  7:00  p.  m. 

High  School  Building.  13th  &  Broadway 

The  American  Legion  has  perfected  plans  for  the 
following  classes  which  will  be  offered  with/ the 
re  of  ttrfteachers  in  the  local  sehqolj 
are  esne.ciallv,  well 


night  school  had  come  to  mean  much 
to  Logansport.  But  a  cloud  had  been 
gathering.  School  officials  and  tax  of- 
ficials had  been  striving  to  solve  the 
problem  of  making  stationary  school 
income  meet  rising  expenditures,  and 
one  day  late  last  year  the  problem 
seemed  beyond  solution.  The  cloud 
thickened  and  threatened  to  blot  out 
the  night  school.  Curtailments  must  be 
made.  The  funds  to  conduct  the  night 
school  for  the  winter  term  could  not  be 
found.  Regretfully,  school  officials  de- 
cided there  should  be  no  night  school. 
There  was  no  money  for  teachers'  sala- 
ries. 

Public  spirit  seemed  at  low  ebb  in 
Logansport  at  this  time.  The  long- 
drawn-out  railroad  strike  had  left 
a  depressing  wake  of  distrust 
among  the  shopmen.  Hundreds  of 
the  foreign-born  who  struck  had 
left  the  city  and  in  their  places 
were  more  recent  immigrants  of 
more  varied  nationality.  The 
placidity  of  a  well-adjusted  com- 
munity was  supplanted  by  a  period 
of  comparative  uncertainty.  The 
newcomers  in  the  shops  were  un- 
der observation.  Never  did  it  seem 
that  the  night  courses  were  more 
needed. 

(Continued  on  page  2G) 
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The  wartime  Zeppelin  could 
hide  atop  a  cloud  and  lower 
a  tiny  car  whose  occupants, 
invisible  from  the  ground, 
could  serve  as  eyes  to  the 
mother  ship,  obtaining  the 
range  on  the  desired  target 
by  means  of  small  bombs 


WITHIN  the  next  few 
months  Germany  will 
send  over  to  this  coun- 
try the  only  thing  we 
have  asked  of  her  in  the  form 
of  reparations — her  latest  Zep- 
pelin rigid  airship,  .now  being  completed 
at  Friedrichshaven.  Designed«solely  for 
the  purpose  of  being  turned  over  to  the 
American  Government,  the  ship  has 
been  designated  the  Z.  R.-3,  the  Z  denot- 
ing the  serial  letter  assigned  by  the 
United  States  Navy  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics and  the  letter  R  meaning  that  it 
is  of  rigid  type.  Except  for  the  name 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  which  will  fly 
from  beneath  her  bow  even  on  the  trial 
flights,  the  Z.  R.-3  is  wholly  of  German 
design  and  manufacture — turned  out  by 
the  same  skilled  hands  that  sent  a  hun- 
dred or  more  Zeppelins  over  Allied  coun- 
tries during  the  war. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  craft 
will  not  be  used  for  military  purposes. 
She  will  be,  in  fact,  as  unlike  the  Zep- 
pelin raiders  of  war  days  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  her  and  still  have  a  rigid 
airship.    The  Z.  R.-3  is  the  very 
latest   creation  in   aerial  pas- 
senger ships.    And  her  arrival 
over  American  territory,  sched- 
uled for  mid-summer,  is  sure 
to  be  one  of  the  sensations  of 
the  year. 

Nothing  like  the  Z,  R-3  has 
ever  been  launched.  Little  or 
nothing  has  been  announced 
concerning  the  details  of  her 
construction}  but  now  and 
then  a  fact  or  two  leaks  out 
from  the  Zeppelin  factory, 
enough  to  warrant  the  asser- 
tion of  her  engineers  that 
when  she  comes  to  America 
this  country  will  possess  the 


Coming: 

By  Howard  Mingos 

most  marvelous  instrument  of  transport  yet  con- 
ceived. Aeronautical  experts  throughout  the 
world  say  frankly  that  they  hope  to  learn  much 
when  once  they  are  permitted  to  inspect  the  craft. 

So  far  only  inspectors  from  our  own  Navy 
Department  have  been  permitted  inside  the  fac- 
tory on  the  shore  of  Lake  Constance  from  which 
the  Z.  R-3  is  scheduled  to  make  her  trial  flights 
in  May  or  June.  To  give  her  a  thorough  test 
her  German  crew  will  take  her  up  over  the  Swiss 
Alps  and  back  over  Berlin,  where  the  American 
ambassador  will  conduct  the  official  inspection. 
Then  the  same  all-German  crew,  a  majority  of 
them  veterans  of  the  Kaiser's  airship  corps  in 
the  war,  will  point  her  westward  and  set  out  on 
the  long  flight  over  France  and  across  the  At- 
lantic, not  stopping  until  her  arrival  at  the  naval 
airship  shed  at  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey. 

Those  who  gather  at  Lakehurst  to  welcome 
her  will  be  astonished  at  her  size.  Measuring 
650  feet  from  nose  to  tail,  the  Z.  R.-3  will  be 
almost  three  times  larger  than  any  commercial 
airship  yet  built.    Her  elongated,  cigar-shaped 
hull  is  more  than  ninety  feet  in  diameter.     Standing  on  end, 
she  would  rise  almost  to  the  top  of  the  Woolworth  Building 
in  New  York.    Ranged  alongside  a  modern  ocean  liner  she 
would  dwarf  it,  despite  the  equal  length,  because  of  her  height, 
for  the  distance  from  the  floor  of  the  cabin  to  the  top  of  the 
hull  is  exactly  101  feet  and  eight  inches.    Yet  this  monstrous 
shape  will  be  sent  cruising  all  the  way  from  Berlin  to  America 
from  three  to  four  times  faster  than  the  average  liner.  A 
speed  of  seventy  or  seventy-five  miles  an  hour  is  looked  for — 
more  if  occasion  should  require. 

To  hit  this  speed  the  Z.  R-3  will  carry  nearly  twice  as  many 
engines  as  was  once  thought  necessary  for  dirigibles.  There 
will  be  ten  of  them,  German  Maybachs,  each  capable  of  trans- 
mitting four  hundred  horsepower  to  the  whirring  propellers 
and  reversing  them,  if  need  be,  so  that  the  airship  may  be 
stopped  in  mid-air,  backed  up  or  turned  around. 

As  yet  it  has  not  been  decided  under  just  what  conditions 
the  Z.  R-3  will  be  operated.     The  Navy  is  prepared  to  keep 
her  on  continuous  flights.    The  Army,  too,  has  shown  consider- 
able interest,  and  officials  of  the  Air  Service  have  offered  to 
operate  the  rigid  in  training  regular  and  reserve  airship  crews. 
The  idea  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Z.  R.-3  be  leased 
to  an  operating  company,  so  that  American  civilian  aviation 
may  be  benefited  by  a  commercial  airship  line  conducted  under 
a  business  management  for  profit.    Aviation  and 
transportation  men  say  that  once  an  airship  line 
demonstrates  that  it  can  be  operated  at  a  profit, 
and  that  passengers  and  freight  can  be  carried 
reasonably,  other  companies  will  enter  the  field. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  success  with  which  the 
Z.  R.-3  is  operated  after  her  arrival  here  will  have 
a  vital  influence  on  the  future  of  commercial  avia- 
tion in  America.  Nor  is  this  fact  unconnected 
with  our  problem  of  national  defence.  Military 
and  naval  men  tell  us  they  know  that  airships  will 
always  be  able  to  handle  themselves  against  air- 
planes or  anti-aircraft  batteries.   At  recent  hear- 
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ings  before  Congressional  committees 
American  experts  stated  that  airships 
under  present  conditions  can  ascend 
26,000  feet,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  they  can  rise  to  30,000 
feet — more  than  five  miles  above  the 
earth.  It  is  planned  ultimately  to  have 
airships  each  equipped  to  carry  a  regi- 
ment from  coast  to  coast  in,  say,  thirty 
hours;  experts  maintain  it  is  even  now 
possible  to  build  a  ship  to  carry  a  thou- 
sand men.  Experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted quietly  into  the  practicability  of 
having  airships  carry  airplanes  which 
would  land  and  depart  from  the  larger 
craft,  thereby  making  it  possible  for 
the  airship  to  remain  in  the  air  through- 
out its  journey  while  the  planes  dropped 
off  here  and  there  en  route  to  deliver 
passengers  or  freight.  There  will  be 
interesting  developments  along  this  line 
when  the  rigids  start  operating. 

Before  the  war  the  United  States  did 
not  go  in  for  lighter-than-air  develop- 
ment. Nor  did  arty  of  the  nations  ex- 
cept Germany,  for  that  matter,  though 
all  were  familiar  with  balloons  and 
the  smaller  semi-rigid  and  non-rigid 
types.  Germany  had  enjoyed  practi- 
cally a  clear  field  since  Count  Zeppelin 
launched  his  first  ship  in  1908.  Sup- 
ported by  the  German  people  and  later 
by  the  government,  Zeppelin  experi- 
mented continuously  with  materials 
which  he  put  into  ships  of  increasing 
size,  until  years  before  the  war  his 
organization  was  operating  commercial 
passenger  service  throughout  the  em- 
pire. 

During  the  war  eighty-eight  Zeppe- 
lins were  built  and  operated  against  the 
enemy.  Two  other  airship  companies 
contributed  thirty  more.  Methods  of 
construction  and  fabrication  had  by 
this  time  been  greatly  improved.  While 
Great  Britain  was  building  rigids  from 
the  L-33  Zeppelin  brought  down  in  Eng- 
land, the  Germans  were  using  an  in- 
genious method  for  evading  searchlights 
and  other  means  of  detection.  They 


The  Lakehurst  hangar,  which  the  Z.  R.-3 
will  call  home,  is  rather  larger  than  the 
average  chicken  coop.  A  twelve-story 
building  with  a  barn  on  top  for  good  meas- 
ure would  fit  neatly  inside,  with  the  gigan- 
tic doors  thrown  open,  and  the  Leviathan 
could  take  cover  within  save  for  her  mast 
tips  and  a  few  feet  of  her  vast  length 


had  invented  a  small  hollow  cable  of 
aluminum  alloy  known  as  duralumin 
which,  incidentally,  comprises  the  light 
but  strong  framework  of  all  airships. 
Taking  a  stretch  of  this  cable  about  six- 
tenths  of  a  mile  long,  they  wound  it  on 
a  windlass  attached  to  the  Zeppelin 
raider.  On  the  free  end  they  hung  a 
small  car  about  eight  feet  long,  with 
stabilizing  fins  and  rudder  controlled 
like  an  airplane.  In  this  car  they  placed 
navigating  instruments,  telephones  and 
other  equipment.  In  it  rode  the  arma- 
ment officer  of  the  Zeppelin. 

Setting  out  on  a  raid,  if  the  craft  en- 
countered atmospheric  conditions  which 
enabled  it  to  reach  its  objective  without 
being  seen  by  the  enemy,  the  Zeppelin 
would  then  remain  out  of  sight  in  a 
cloud  bank,  or  at  least  high  enough  to 
avoid  detection.  The  car,  with  the  of- 
ficer in  it,  would  be  lowered  through  the 
clouds  to  a  point  just  below  them  and 
near  enough  to  enable  him  to  scan  the 
target  and  secure  the  range  with  tiny 
bombs.  Immediately  on  securing  the 
range  he  would  signal  through  the  wir- 
ing which  ran  up  the  hollow  cable,  and 
the  bomb  dropping  began.  There  was 
little  chance  of  the  observation  car  be- 
ing seen,  while  the  great  craft  above 
easily  maneuvered  out  of  sight. 

When  France  captured  the  L-49  Zep- 
pelin intact  several  copies  of  her  plans 
and  specifications  were  made  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  Allies.  The  Ger- 
mans, meanwhile,  sent  into  Africa  a 
rigid  far  better  equipped  than  her 
predecessors.  In  September,  1917,  the 
Kaiser's  commander  in  German  East 
Africa  sent  word  to  Berlin  that  unless 
he  received  supplies  of  machine-gun 
hullets,  medicine  and  clothing,  he  could 
not  hold  out  against  the  British  ad- 
vance.   With  deep  secrecy  the  German 


admiralty  planned  with  Count  Zeppelin 
a  super-airship  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the 
colonial  troops.  It  was  built  in  four 
weeks.  The  Kaiser  himself  ordered  a 
general  of  infantry  to  take  a  few  weeks' 
training  and  then  pilot  the  new  ship  on 
a  trial  flight.  The  general  did  as  he 
was  told,  but  he  encountered  a  storm 
and  damaged  the  craft  so  badly  that  it 
had  to  be  destroyed  to  prevent  the  secret 
construction's  becoming  known.  An- 
other one,  an  exact  copy  of  the  first,  was 
built  and  launched  in  two  weeks.  It 
was  the  L-59.  After  many  strange 
adventures  the  infantry  general  set  out 
from  Jambol,  Bulgaria,  to  relieve  the 
colonials  and,  as  he  knew  by  the  orders 
in  his  pocket,  to  take  over  the  command 
and  save  the  East  African  possessions. 

The  L-59  was  so  constructed  that  if 
there  was  not  enough  fuel  remaining  to 
bring  it  back  to  Germany,  250  feet  of 
the  rear  framework  could  be  set  up  as 
a  wireless  tower.  The  outer  envelope 
of  light  duck  canvas  was  laced  on  in 
squares  so  that  if  the  ship  remained  in 
the  colonies  each  square  could  be  set 
up  as  a  tent  for  the  soldiers.  The  gas 
bags  were  marked  in  patterns  to  be 
made  into  uniforms.  The  tail  struc- 
ture, rudders,  elevators  and  fins  were  so 
designed  that  they  could  be  taken  off 
and  made  into  a  great  warehouse  sup- 
ported by  parts  of  the  duralumin  skele- 
ton of  the  ship,  which  was  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  longer  than  the  Z.  R.-3 
coming  to  America.  The  gondolas  hous- 
ing the  engines  could  be  detached  and 
used  as  motor  launches. 

The  ship  carried  a  crew  of  twenty- 
one,  nearly  the  same  number  who  will 
do  the  heavy  work  on  the  Z.  R.-3.  She 
carried  twenty-one  tons  of  gasoline  as 
fuel  for  the  engines.  Nine  tons  of  ma- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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For  God  and  Country,  we  associate  ourselves  together  for  the 
following  purposes:  To  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to 
foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred  percent  Americanism;  to  pre- 
serve the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  association  in  the  Great 
War;  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  commu- 
nity, state  and  nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes 
and  the  masses;  to  make  right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  pos- 
terity the  principles  of  justice,  freedom  and  democracy;  to  conse- 
crate and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by  our  devotion  to  mutual 
helpfulness. — Preamble  to  Constitution  of  The  American  Legion. 

For  Mutual  Helpfulness 

(See  statement  by  National  Adjutant  Lemuel  Bolles 
on  page  21.) 

EVERY  Legionnaire  and  post,  every  Auxiliary  member 
and  unit,  has  a  direct  share  in  the  national  work  which 
the  Legion  and  the  Auxiliary  are  carrying  on  to  help  our 
sick  and  disabled  comrades,  in  and  out  of  hospitals.  When 
the  Legion  and  Auxiliary,  after  months  of  ceaseless  effort, 
induced  Congress  in  the  closing  hours  of  its  recent  session 
to  adopt  amendments  to  the  Sweet  Bill,  which  will  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  thousands  of  men  and  women  suffer- 
ing handicaps  as  the  result  of  their  World  War  service, 
the  credit  was  shared  by  posts  everywhere.  It  was  the 
Legion's  systematized  national  effort  which  enabled  it  to 
set  up  and  maintain  within  the  organization  a  system  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  disabled,  to  detect  defects  in 
existing  laws  and  to  devise  remedies,  at  the  same  time 
assisting  thousands  and  thousands  of  individual  service  men 
to  obtain  an  adjustment  of  their  claims. 

The  service  and  rehabilitation  agencies  of  the  Legion 
cover  the  whole  country.  At  Washington  the  Legion  has 
an  office  in  constant  and  close  touch  with  headquarters  of 
the  Veterans  Bureau.  At  each  of  the  fourteen  regional 
branch  offices  of  the  Bureau  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
try, an  expert  representing  the  Legion  champions  the  cause 
of  justice.  At  National  Headquarters  of  the  Legion,  in 
the  central  office  of  the  Legion's  service  division,  thousands 
of  applicants  are  given  assistance  yearly. 

The  Legion  has  professed  repeatedly  that  aid  to  the  sick 
and  disabled  is  its  foremost  obligation,  and  it  has  lived  up 
to  that  profession.  Practically  every  law  that  has  been 
passed  for  benefit  of  the  disabled  veteran  has  been  initiated 
by  the  Legion  and  enacted  through  its  efforts.  The  Legion 
has  forced  the  adoption  of  adequate  hospital  construction 
and  vocational  training  programs.  It  has  procured  a  scale 
of  compensation  payments  for  disability  which  enables  the 
helpless  service  man  to  remain  a  self-respecting  member 
of  society.  It  has  procured  a  liberalization  of  government 
insurance  laws  and  regulations  benefiting  three-quarters 
of  a  million  policy  holders. 

All  this  it  has  accomplished  by  united  effort — by  team- 
work. Now  it  is  confronted  by  a  new  test  of  teamwork. 
To  carry  on  its  vast  mutual  activities,  money  is  needed. 
Large  and  generous  donations  haye  lightened  the  financial 
burden,  but  to  insure  a  continuance  of  effort  there  must  be 
additional  funds.  To  obtain  these  funds,  the  National 
Executive  Committee  has  authorized  a  poppy-selling  cam- 
paign to  be  conducted  throughout  the  Legion  before  Me- 
morial Day. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  has  set  a  task  which 
calls  for  the  highest  expression  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  Legion.  The  need  of  funds  is  unquestioned  and 
imperative.  The  obligation  to  raise  those  funds  is  shared 
by  every  post  and  every  department.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  is  a  description  of  the  plan  of  the  poppy-selling  cam- 
paign. It  affords  a  special  incentive  to  every  post  to  do 
its  share,  as  each  post  will  retain  the  greater  part  of  the 


money  it  raises,  but  even  if  this  incentive  were  lacking  the 
duty  to  assist  in  this  national  effort  would  still  remain. 
Loyalty  to  the  Legion,  devotion  to  that  mutual  helpfulness 
pledged  by  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  call  upon  each 
post  to  do  all  it  can. 

Montana  and  the  Japanese 

HP  HE  Japanese  problem  is  generally  considered  elsewhere 
1  in  the  country  as  a  Pacific  Coast  question  exclusively. 
Yet  the  Montana  Legislature  has  just  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship  will  not  be  allowed 
to  buy  or  lease  property  in  that  State— which  bill,  by  the 
way,  was  written  and  sponsored  by  the  Montana  depart- 
ment of  The  American  Legion. 

Montana  is  not  exactly  in  New  England,  to  be  sure, 
but  neither  is  it  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  From  Kalispell  to 
the  nearest  salt  water  at  Seattle  is  farther  than  from 
Philadelphia  to  Cleveland,  and  Cleveland  is  not  generally 
regarded  as  an  Atlantic  port. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Montana  really  has  no  Japanese 
problem,  that  the  chance  incursion  there  of  one  or  two 
innocent  Nipponese  has  raised  a  phobia  that  is  largely  a 
shadow  cast  from  California  and  Washington.  In  that 
case  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  bill  described  would  have 
passed  the  Montana  Senate  by  a  vote  of  fifty  to  two  and 
the  House  without  a  dissenting  voice.  State  Legislatures 
do  not  display  such  singleness  of  opinion  toward  a  mere 
child's  bugaboo. 

The  Japanese  problem  is  not  a  local  issue.    It  is  national. 

Settled 

WE  used  to  wonder,  those  of  us  who  were  A.  E.  F.-ers, 
just  how  many  of  the  little  ladies,  we  met  overseas 
actually  meant  what  they  said.  They  had  a  little  habit  of 
voicing  such  singularly  nice  and  comforting  sentiments. 
There  were  times — moments  of  weakness — when  we  won- 
dered if  Colette  and  Franchette  and  Madelon  and  all  the 
rest  really  were  "sincere."  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
we — clever,  dashing  and  handsome  though  we  unquestion- 
ably were — were  worthy  of  all  the  dainty  verbal  tidbits 
that  were  handed  to  us. 

We  wondered.  Now  we  know.  After  all  these  years 
the  truth  is  out.  Those  girls  of  France  really  did  like  us. 
Vraiment! 

The  other  day  Eve,  a  famous  French  weekly,  put  the 
following  question  to  its  readers:  "From  what  country 
(eliminating  France)  would  you  choose  your  husband?" 
Nearly  20,000  replies  were  received;  and,  0  mes  braves 
Americains,  those  girls  were  pro-American.  Nearly  14,000 
of  them  came  right  out  flat  and  said  (in  more  cultured 
language),  "Gimme  a  Yank!" 

And  we  were  once  filled  with  doubts! 

&e>  &z> 

The  only  indication  of  warlike  intentions  on  Germany's 
part  noted  to  date  is  the  report  that  Grover  Cleveland 
Bergdoll  has  left  there. 

sue  &S  jac 

The  Belgian  Government  is  today  supporting  18,800 
war  orphans.  Of  these  8,900  are  children  of  Belgian  civil- 
ians shot  by  the  Germans,  according  to  Belgian  officials. 
The  Belgian  troops  now  in  Germany  have  been  accused  of 
being  somewhat  harsh.  Possibly  they  have  not  been  as 
gentle  and  considerate  as,  under  different  circumstance, 
they  might  be.  The  marvel  probably  is,  however,  that, 
possessing  memories,  they  have  been  merely  "somewhat 
harsh." 

^ac  sis  ■ne 

Vital  statistics  from  the  Department  of  Labor:  Of 
12,096  families  whose  annual  furniture  expenditures  were 
studied,  21.2  percent  buy  chairs,  18.5  percent  bedsteads, 
and  eight-tenths  of  one  percent  hatracks.  Carried  to  its 
relentless  mathematical  conclusion,  reports  Private  Cognac 
Lew  Owen,  late  165th  Infantry,  the  dope  seems  to  be  that 
twenty-five  out  of  every  twenty-six  persons  sit  down  with 
their  hats  on  and  twenty-two  out  of  every  twenty-three 
go  to  bed  that  way. 
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Tour  Home  Town 

Making  the  Waste  Places  Bloom 


H 


ELLO,  Hollo!  Hometown?" 
"Yes.    Who's  talking?" 
"This  is  Spring — Spring 
1923." 

"We  know  that  here,  too.  We  keep 
a  calendar  in  the  city  hall." 

"Oh,  all  right,  if  you  want  to  be 
funny.  I  just  called  up  to  say  if  you're 
going  to  do  anything  about  school  gar- 
dens or  planting  those  vacant  lots, 
now's  the  time  to  get  busy.  I'm  sending 
some  warm  winds  your  way  and  expect 
to  have  the  ground  ready  in  a  week  or 
two." 

"Say,  Spring,  you  mean  well,  but  look 
here,  we've  got  a  few  other  things  to 
do  here.  We—" 

"Sorry,  Hometown,  but  I  have  to  call 
up  about  ten  thousand  other  towns. 
No  spring  gardens,  no  summer  vegeta- 
bles. Good-by!" 

Back  in  war  days  we  learned  much 
;ibout  ourselves  and  our  country. 
Among  other  things  we  learned  that 
whereas  we  had  thought  ourselves  a 
pretty  smart,  industrious  lot  of  people, 
we  were  making  a  practice  of  throwing 
away  annually  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars either  because  we  were  too  stupid 
to  see  or  too  lazy  to  use  opportunities 
that  lay  right  under  our  noses.  Often 
enough  we  walked  over  thosetopportuni- 
ties  every  day.  Never  saw  them!  The 
National  War  Garden  Commission 
proved  that.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack, 
who  was  its  president,  referring  to  the 
vacant  lots  lying  idle  in  all  of  our  cities 
and  villages,  said,  "The  area  of  these 
vacant  lots  is  amazing.  Two  years  of 
successful  campaign  for  war  gardens 
have  disclosed  that  this  available  land 
possesses  vast  possibilities  for  food  pro- 
duction if  properly  mobilized.  There  is 
probably  no  community  in  the  United 
States  which  did  not  have  at  least  fifty 
acres  of  slacker  land  within  its  borders 
before  war  gardens  began  to  thrive." 
In  1918,  Mr.  Pack  states,  "backyard 
gardens  and  land  previously  untilled 
yielded  a  food  supply  estimated  by  the 
National  War  Garden  Commission, 
after  'careful  survey,  as  having  a 
market  value  of  $520,000,000.  This 
yield  was  produced  on  5,285,000  war 
gardens." 

Now,  $520,000,000  is  a  good  deal  of 
money  even  in  these  days  when  we  all 
love  to  talk  in  big  figures,  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  save  at  least 
half  of  it  even  in  peacetime.  Some  of 
the  individual  cities  kept  careful  record 
of  what  the  gardens  meant  to  them  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Denver,  in  1917,  fig- 
ured it  had  raised  more  than  $2,000,000 
worth  of  vegetables  and  other  food 
products  in  its  war  gardens.  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  in  one  year  produced  $70,- 
000  worth  of  vegetables  and  other  food- 
stuffs. But  it  wasn't  only  the  money 
return  that  impressed  that  city.  They 
had  between  1,200  and  1,500  gardens, 
and  these  gardens  were  so  good  to  look 
at  that  the  following  year  the  Commis- 
sion on  Beautifying  the  City  of  Nor- 
folk prepared  to  quadruple  the  work  in 
order  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  city 
as  well  as  the  food  supply. 


By  Harold  S.  Buttenheim 

Editor,  The  American  City  Magazine 


TT  is  not  simply  beets  and  po- 
tatoes,  and  corn  and  string 
beans,  that  one  raises  in  his 
well-hoed  garden :  it  is  the  aver- 
age of  human  life. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner 


Philadelphia  can  boast  that  it  did  not 
have  to  wait  for  the  war  to  open  its 
eyes  to  the  value  of  vacant-lot  garden- 
ing. For  more  than  twenty-five  years 
the  city  has  had  a  Vacant  Lots'  Culti- 
vation Association.  Applications  for  gar- 
dens are  received  constantly  and  placed 
on  a  long  waiting  list.  Requests  come 
from  young  and  old,  in  all  lines  of  work. 
This  association  publishes  an  annual  re- 
port. 

Besides  its  contribution  to  the  food 
supply  and  the  beautification  of  cities, 
the  war  garden  experiment  proved  that 
the  employment  of  adults  and  children 
in  this  work  helped  improve  the  quality 
of  citizenship.  It  is  healthy,  outdoor 
work  of  a  muscle-developing  kind.  It 
calls  for  persistent  effort,  for  seeing  a 
thing  through.  When  groups  of  chil- 
dren are  working  together  in  group 
gardens  the  task  develops  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  good  citizenship.  It  has  shown 
its  value  as  an  aid  in  the  prevention 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  Boys  so  often 
come  into  court  simply  because  they 
have  been  looking  for  something  inter- 
esting to  do  and  haven't  found  the  right 
thing. 

This  recalls  the  fact  that  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  another  city  that  saw  the  light 
before  the  war.  Back  in  1897  the 
"Boys'  Gardens"  were  started  in  the 
south  part  of  the  city.  This  section 
was  known  as  Slidertown  and,  to  quote 
from  one  of  the  boy  presidents  of  what 
later  became  known  as  the  Boys'  Gar- 
den Company: 

"People  said  that  all  bad  things  slid 
down  there.  They  had  the  graveyard, 
the  pest  house,  and  a  lot  of  bad  boys. 
These  boys  threw  stones  and  broke  win- 
dows. They  ran  across  yards  and  tore 
up  flowers  and  broke  down  fences.  They 
smoked,  called  people  names,  and  swore. 
It  was  so  bad  that  nobody  wanted  to 
live  there.  If  the  boys  were  only  at 
work  they  would  not  be  doing  these 
things,  people  said.  So  the  ground  was 
plowed  and  the  boys  put  to  work.  At 
first  they  laughed  about  it.  But  when 
the  sprouts  came  they  were  glad.  Then 
the  plants  grew  up.  Later  on  the  vege- 
tables came.  The  boys  liked  it  now 
and  they  told  others  about  it.  Soon 
forty  boys  were  at  work." 

Nature  had  beaten  them.  That  love 
of  growing  things  that  is  born  in  every- 
one and  the  fascination  of  watching  the 
maturing  of  the  work  of  one's  own 


hands  had  proved  more  powerful  as 
a  force  for  law  and  order  than  a  dozen 
policemen. 

"The  neighborhood,"  adds  the  boy- 
president,  "is  now  called  South  Park,  in- 
stead of  Slidertown.  People  like  to 
live  there." 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  former  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  at 
one  time  suggested  a  teacher  of  gar- 
dening for  every  hundred  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nine  and  sixteen.  An- 
other educator  has  suggested  that  the 
city  gardener  be  made  a  part  of  the 
school  system.  In  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  children's  gar- 
dens, to  be  successful,  need  the  as- 
sistance of  a  paid  or  voluntary  garden 
supervisor  who  knows  how  to  direct 
garden  operations.  In  some  cities  chil- 
dren's gardens  have  been  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  parks  and  under  su- 
pervision provided  by  the  park  commis- 
sioners. Prizes  for  the  best  gardens  will 
help  stimulate  interest  and  keep  it  up 
during  the  hot  summer  months  when 
gardening  zeal,  as  well  as  other  zeals, 
is  apt  to  flag.  , 

In  almost  every  city  and  village  there 
are  groups  ready  to  co-operate  in  pro- 
moting the  garden  project.  Among  them 
are  the  chambers  of  commerce,  civic 
associations,  women's  clubs,  garden 
clubs  and  the  real-estate  men.  Don't 
forget  these  last.  More  and  more  real- 
estate  men  are  using  the  term  "Garden 
City"  in  advertising  lots  and  houses  for 
sale.  It  has  a  very  fetching  quality 
— sounds  like  the  kind  of  place  anyone 
would  like  to  live  in.  Not  every  town 
that  uses  the  name  has  a  moral  right 
to  it,  but  if  we  can't  plan  our  cities 
so  that  every  home  has  a  garden,  per- 
haps the  term  "Garden  City"  might  be 
awarded  to  the  town  that  turns  all  its 
vacant  lots  into  gardens  and  makes  two 
tomatoes  grow  on  every  spot  where  one 
grew  before. 

"But,"  someone  will  say,  "how  about 
those  vacant  lots?  You  can't  just  go 
and  take  them." 

No,  but  you  can  ask  for  them.  The 
fact  that  the  movement  has  grown  so 
tremendously  indicates  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  vacant-lot  owners  who  are  will- 
ing to  permit  the  use  of  their  land  for 
the  cultivation  of  gardens.  It  is  largely 
a  matter  of  publicity.  Usually  sev- 
eral appeals  in  the  local  papers  will 
bring  the  desired  results.  One  New  Jer- 
sey paper  printed  the  question  "Have 
You  Offered  Your  Vacant  Lot  Yet?" 
every  day  during  the  month  of  April, 
and  gave  reasons  for  doing  so  and  the 
address  of  the  committee  in  charge. 
The  Jamestown  (New  York)  Chamber  * 
of  Commerce  printed  several  pages  with 
illustrations  in  its  bulletin.  One  of  the 
legends  used  was:  "Help  make  James- 
town a  city  of  gardens.  Let  someone 
use  that  vacant  lot  of  yours." 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  that, 
where  community  gardens  are  possible, 
they  promote  neighborliness  and,  par- 
ticularly among  immigrants  who  have 
come  from  agricultural  districts  in  Eva- 
rope,  a  sense  of  "belonging." 
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Just  a  Coincidence 


"By  Wallgren 


GUT,  MV  PEAK  -  X  TUOUfcHT 
yoii  WEKE'nT  (SolN£>  TO  6ET 
A  EASTEft  goMNET  TUlS 

teac ? 

T 


(AN  ORPHAN  E£6  14  A  WITH  BOW  WHENTi  DEAO-dMD  M»LF  PEAD  ITSELF) 


uppen,  upper-  lumos 
GcnTA  Ne£67!(. 
UPPER.-  uppEa-^j![ 


3 


,UPPE(l^  A  AUL  RliHT,  ILL  upper,  xjh!' 

OR  UPPERS  ?  WHo  «ZST?.?  , 


<gff 


u^wa  hah- April  Fool 

I  AIHT  <SoT  NO  E66 


_,  i  OH,  YES  You  UAVE  -  ITS  ON  THE  UW/  — 
■■■  •..TTU-l     •  •    .    ••  Q_  /EnS&LF." 


6E6.  UWAT  X5URB  !'.? 
IHAKtNfa  A  LAU6HIN4  SToCK  OF 
)tXlKSELF  ON  THE  STRS6.T  B/ 

LoeAtuNt  that  Freak 
COSTUME !' 


(All  Dolled 

UP  fDR-THE 
fcA-iTfcR.  PA<IADe) 
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Another  Gain  for  the  Disabled 

The  Record  of  the  Last  Session  of  the 
67th  Congress  in  Veteran  Legislation 


THE  fourth  and  last  session  of  the 
67th  Congress,  which  came  to 
an  end  March  4th,  lasted  only 
three  months,  yet  it  enacted  a 
number  of  laws  of  benefit  to  veterans 
of  the  World  War  adoption  of  which 
The  American  Legion  had  urged 
through  its  National  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. The  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment, the  passage  of  the  new  Sweet 
Bill,  which  amends  the  War  Risk  In- 
surance Act,  should  bring  direct  benefit 
to  from  15,000  to  20,000  disabled  veter- 
ans whose  disabilities,  suffered  in  the 
service,  had  not  yet  been  recognized 
by  law. 

The  Congress  which  has  just  gone 
back  home  went  into  the  November 
elections  with  a  Republican  majority 
of  167  in  the  lower  House  and  one  of 
22  in  the  Senate.  Its  members  had  on 
the  whole  been  sympathetic  in  their 
attitude  toward  new  laws  for  the  vet- 
erans— in  fact,  they  had  very  nearly 
passed  the  Adjusted  Compensation 
Bill  over  President  Harding's  veto. 
But  the  Congress  which  came  out  of 
the  elections  was  a  changed  body  of 
men,  although  practically  identical  in 
personnel.  With  few  exceptions  that 
personnel  had  striven  for  re-election. 
The  feared  yet  hardly  anticipated 
change  in  public  sentiment  had  ar- 
rived, and  152  of  them  were  swept  out 
of  office,  leaving  a  bare  Republican 
majority  of  fifteen  in  the  lower  House. 
Under  the  law  these  representatives 
did  not  lose  their  seats  until  March 
4th,  continuing  during  the  interval  in 
positions  where  they  could  mould  the 
destiny  of  much  legislation  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  service  man. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  these 
lame  ducks  lost  their  zeal  for  veteran 
legislation.  Many  whispered  to  each 
other  what  they  failed  to  declare 
openly,  "The  soldier  vote  beat  me." 
They  attributed  (whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  the  writer  will  not  venture 
an  opinion)  to  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Adjusted  Compensation  Bill  and  his 
veto  message  an  uprising  of  the  young 
voters  and  their  friends  as  their  only 
method  of  expressing  the  dissatisfac- 
tion they  felt  with  the  President's 
action. 

A  feeling  of  resentment  naturally  ac- 
companied this  belief.  Congressmen 
are  only  human,  and  to  forgive  is  di- 
vine. Bills  were  not  reported  out  of 
committee  with  the  old  alacrity;  hear- 
ings were  difficult  and  in  some  cases 
impossible  to  obtain,  and  there  was  a, 
general  lack  of  elasticity  in  the  cum- 
bersome machinery  erected  by  the  law 
makers  at  Washington  when  "soldier 
legislation"  was  pressed  for  action. 

The  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  complicated 
matters,  but  it  affected  only  a  few 
veteran  '  bills  in  the  Senate,  where 
the  filibuster  against  this  Admin- 
istration measure  caused  an  unusu- 
ally tight  legislative  jam  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  session.  The  House 
was  not  concerned  with  this.  Its  legis- 
lative speed  is  predicated  upon  commit- 


By  Edward  McE.  Lewis 

tee  rule,  and  the  House  can  function 
if  its  committees  want  it  to.  Unfor- 
tunately many  of  the  important  com- 
mittee chairmanships  were  in  the  hands 
of  Congressmen  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  soldier,  and  the  wishes  of  a  major- 
ity in  the  lower  body  can  be  effectively 
defeated,  and  their  efforts  set  at 
naught,  by  committee  chairmen  so 
minded,  even  when  a  Congress  is  full  of 
vim  and  go — qualities  which  the  dying 
67th  lacked  to  a  marked  degree. 

But  not  all  retiring  legislators  proved 
their  concern  in  the  veteran  to  have 
been  mere  lip  service.  Two  legislators 
at  least  continued  the  splendid  fight 
they  had  uniformly  waged  in  behalf 
of  the  soldier,  and  it  was  due  chiefly 
to  their  sympathy,  tenacity,  and  legis- 
lative ability  that  at  least  15,000  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families, 
many  of  them  now  destitute,  may  re- 
ceive government  aid  during  the  pres- 
ent year  through  the  enactment  of  the 
Sweet  Bill  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
last  legislative  day. 

I  refer  to  Senator  Porter  J.  McCum- 
ber  of  South  Dakota,  retiring  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
Burton  E.  Sweet  of  Iowa,  chairman  of 
the  House  sub-committee  which  drew 
the  bill  bearing  his  name.  Each  had 
been  defeated  in  the  senatorial  prima- 
ries last  summer,  yet  each  demonstrated 
at  the  eleventh  hour  his  disinterested 
regard  for  the  veteran. 

The  Fight  for  the  Sweet  Bill 

IT  had  long  been  realized  that  serious 
deficiencies  existed  in  laws  affecting 
the  disabled,  and  the  National  Legisla- 
tive Committee  had  endeavored  for 
more  than  a  year  to  obtain  hearings  on 
two  score  bills  introduced  to  correct  the 
most  glaring  of  the  inequalities.  The 
majority  of  these  had  been  referred  to 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House,  where  they 
slumbered  peacefully  while  that  com- 
mittee attended  to  its  routine  duties. 
This  is  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  im- 
portant committees  in  Congress,  with 
sufficient  work  on  its  hands  to  occupy 
it  comfortably  were  no  soldier  legisla- 
tion allotted  it.  Something  had  to  wait 
— and  the  committee  decided  it  should 
be  the  disabled,  although  the  National 
Legislative  Committee  constantly  de- 
manded hearings. 

Hearings  were  finally  granted  late 
in  January,  after  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee had  urged  the  creation  of  a  spe- 
cial Congressional  committee  to  handle 
only  veteran  legislation.  The  fear  that 
"soldier  legislation"  might  be  taken 
from  them  stirred  the  commerce  com- 
mittee members  to  action.  But  through 
unfamiliarity  with  the  problem,  that 
committee  did  not  report  the  Sweet  Bill 
until  February  24th,  leaving  only  six 
legislative  days  remaining  in  which  to 
get  the  bill  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  voted  upon  on  the  floor  of  the 


House,  sent  to  the  Senate,  referred  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee ,  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  got  off  the  Senate  calendar 
for  action  on  the  floor — legislative  pro- 
ceedings which  would  ordinarily  require 
several  months  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions. 

Aided  by  the  National  Legislative 
Committee  and  Legionnaires  in  the 
House,  Representative  Sweet  got  the 
bill  up  for  consideration  and  with  only 
one  day  remaining  in  the  session  it 
passed  the  House  unanimously  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  on  March  3d. 
John  Thomas  Taylor,  vice-chairman  of 
the  National  Legislative  Committee, 
spent  that  evening  with  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber.  He  explained  the  bill  section 
by  section  and  gave  the  senator  a  de- 
scriptive chart  to  enable  him  to  ana- 
lyze it  carefully  on  the  Senate  floor. 
The  following  morning  another  con- 
ference was  had,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  legislative  jam  in  the  Senate 
demanded  the  attempt  of  a  legislative 
expedient  which  had  not  been  success- 
ful in  fifteen  years.  This  was  to  bring 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  without  re- 
ferring it  to  the  powerful  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  obtain  its  passage 
under  a  unanimous  consent  agreement 
without  debate. 

The  plan  was  daring  in  the  extreme. 
The  Senate  is  the  greatest  debating 
body  in  the  world,  and  it  was  asking 
almost  too  much  of  human  nature  to 
request  anti-adjusted  compensation 
senators  to  refrain  from  voicing  their 
soul-stirring  interest  in  the  disabled 
soldier  when  such  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity was  presented.  But  the  attempt 
was  made.  At  eleven  o'clock,  when  the 
Senate  convened  for  its  last  day's  work, 
Senator  McCumber  was  on  his  feet,  and 
obtained  recognition  from  Vice-Presi- 
dent Coolidge.  He  explained  the  bill 
briefly,  and  for  a  moment  it  looked  as 
if  it  might  pass*  without  objection.  But 
the  talking  habit  was  too  strongly  in- 
grained in  a  few  senators,  and  in  spite 
of  McCumber's  pleas  the  bill  was 
pushed  aside. 

Taylor  and  others  from  the  legisla- 
tive committee  began  working  another 
system.  Senator  after  senator  was 
called  from  the  chamber  and  inter- 
viewed, until  all  seemed  satisfied.  Mc- 
Cumber meanwhile  remained  on  his 
feet,  and  three  hours  later  again  ob- 
tained recognition  from  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident, only  to  have  the  bill  objected  to 
again.  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  held 
the  floor  at  this  time  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Alien  Property  Bill,  against 
which  a  filibuster  had  started. 

Plans  were  relaid.  Friends  of  fili- 
bustering senators  were  requested  to 
explain  the  situation  to  their  militant 
comrades,  and  Representative  Sweet 
was  summoned  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  lay  the  disabled  veterans' 
case  before  his  fellow  Iowan,  Senator 
Cummins.  Then  the  miracle  happened. 
Before  the  crowded  galleries  were 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Giving  Exercise  Back  to  a  Town 


AT  first  glance  it 
seemed  a  boost 
for  the  village 
when  it  was 
announced  that  the 
new  state  highway  was 
coming  through  Pali- 
sade, New  Jersey.  But 
when  the  highway 
came  it  went  not  only 
through  Palisade,  but 
straight  through  the 
only  public  tennis 
courts  in  town. 

Nov/  Palisade  real 
estate  is  very  high  in 
price  and  still  more 
highly  restricted.  Not 
another  site  for  tennis 
courts  could  be  found 
in  the  village  aside 
from  that  which  had 
become  part  of  the  new 
road.  Such  was  the 
situation  when  Julius 
Zanette  Post  of  Pali- 
sade made  itself  heard  in  the  community. 

The  post  took  the  task  of  providing 
its  home  town  with  tennis  courts  for  its 
own.  Five  members  were  chosen  as  a 
committee  and  set  forth  to  find 
ical  site. 

A  cry  went  up  when  the  committee 
reported.  The  five  supposedly  sane 
men  had  gone  out  into  a  woods,  found 
a  swampy  spot  whereon  the  water 
stood  six  inches  deep  and  agreed  that 
here  was  the  ideal  location  for  new 
courts.  Before  the  echo  of  the  pained 
shout  had  died,  the  five  had  their  coats 
and  vests  off,  and  so  had  their  seven- 
teen fellow-members  of  Zanette  Post. 


a  log- 


Julius  Zanette  Post  cleared  a  woods  and  drained  a  swamp  to  build 
these  fine  tennis  courts  in  Palisade,  N.  J. 


Finding  a  location  had  been,  after  all, 
the  easy  part  of  their  jobs.  Making  the 
courts,  they  said,  would  be  the  hard 
part — and  on  that  proposition  all  Pali- 
sade agreed.  Weeks  had  rolled  by  be- 
fore the  villagers  began  to  concede,  first 
to  themselves  very  privately  and  then 
to  one  another,  that  possibly  men  hav- 
ing experience  with  the  mud  of  France 
might  be  able  to  make  something  like 
dry  land  out  of  a  Jersey  morass. 

Every  week-end  the  twenty-two  vet- 
erans turned  out.  They  chopped  down 
the  trees,  dragged  out  the  stumps, 
hacked  away  the  underbrush  and 
drained  off  the  water  until  at  last  the 


swamp  was  dry  land 
and  cleared  land,  at 
least  over  the  area 
needed  for  two  courts. 

In  every  other  detail 
the  men  of  the  post 
proved  themselves,  as 
thorough  as  in  the  re- 
clamation of  the  land 
itself.  They  not  only 
had  arranged  with  the 
owner  of  the  property 
to  use  it  without  charge 
so  long  as  it  remained 
in  his  possession,  but 
had  obtained  his  prom- 
ise that  the  first  chance 
to  buy  should  be  theirs 
whenever  he  decided  to 
sell.  Moreover,  the 
committee  had  located 
clay  for  surfacing  on 
the  same  tract  only 
fifty  yards  away  and 
had  also  mapped  out 
space  for  three  more 
tennis  courts  should  the  two  not  be  suf- 
ficient. 

All  through  the  winter  of  a  year  ago 
ashes  collected  in  Palisade  were  spread 
over  the  cleared  and  drained  site  to  a  i 
depth  of  fifteen  inches,  and  in  the 
spring  the  courts  were  surfaced,  rolled 
and  re-rolled.  When  a  fence — guaran- 
teed for  twenty  years — had  been  built 
around  them  they  were  pronounced  the 
finest  in  all  Bergen  County. 

The  cost  was  $1,500  —  and  Julius 
Zanette  Post  took  care  of  that,  too.  A 
show,  a  dance  and  fees  from  tennis 
players  met  the  bill.  This  winter  the 
courts  were  flooded  for  skating. 


The  Gopher  Gang  Lets  its  Light  Shine 


IN  Minnesota 
they  don't  be- 
lieve in  hid- 
ing their  light 
under  a  bushel 
basket.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The 
Gopher  Gang  of 
Legionnaires  are 
sincere  believers  in 
the  doctrine  that  if 
you  want  your 
horn  tooted,  and 
tooted  right,  it's 
best  to  toot  it 
yourself.  In  other 
words,  they  know 
the  value  of  the 
proper  kind  of  pub- 
licity. So  when  the 
Minnesota  delega- 
tion set  sail  for  the 
New  Orleans  con- 
vention of  The 
American  Legion 


This  Minnesota  exhibit  made  such  a  hit  at  New  Orleans  last  fall  that  it 
has  been  on  duty  ever  since 


they   carried  with 


them  a  twelve-panel  exhibit,  six  panels 
of  which  are  illustrated  herewith.  This 
exhibit  cost  $3,000  and  was  prepared 
originally  with  the  object  of  showing 
the  delegates  to  the  Fourth  National 
Convention  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
live  outside  of  Minnesota  just  what 
they  were  missing. 


The  exhibit  proved  so  popular,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  been  in  continual  de- 
mand ever  since.  It  has  been  shown 
at  state  and  national  conventions  of 
various  organizations  in  Minnesota  and 
other  States.  Wherever  it  goes  it  tells 
of  the  resources  and  attractions  of  the 
Gopher  State  and  at  the  same  time  car- 
ries the  message  that  no  organization 


is  more  earnestly 
striving  for  the 
good  of  state  and 
nation  than  The 
American  Legion. 

One  panel  of  this 
unique  and  e  f  - 
f  ective  exhibit 
suggests  the  at- 
tractions of  Min- 
nesota's "ten  thou- 
sand crystal  lakes, 
wilderness  trails 
through  virgin  for- 
ests, thousands  of 
miles  of  alluring 
canoe  trails,  splen- 
1  did  highways,  ho- 
tels and  summer 
resorts,  tourist 
camping  grounds 
and  fishing 
that  cannot  be 
surpassed."  An- 
other panel  declares:  "Minnesota  is 
spending  more  than  $30,000,000  a  year 
to  build  and  maintain  good  "roads." 
The  exhibit  makes  clear  that  Minnesota 
welcomes  new  citizens  in  her  "delight- 
fulful  empire  where  the  soil  is  rich,  the 
water  pure,  the  climate  ideal — a  land 
where  the  crops  never  fail  and  pros- 
perity reigns  supreme." 
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How  to  Use  a  Moonshine  Still 


BEATING  moonshine 
stills  into  craftshop 
candlesticks  and 
converting  empty 
tomato  cans  into  attractive 
toys  for  children,  a  group 
of  disabled  soldiers  and 
nurses  are  working  their 
way  back  to  health  and 
prosperity  at  the  California 
Hut,  established  by  philan- 
thropic citizens  with  the 
aid  of  The  American  Legion 
in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

When  the  -hut  was  estab- 
lished last  October  it  was 
learned  that  several  of  the 
disabled  veterans  were 
metal  workers.  They  need- 
ed copper  to  fashion  into 
candle  holders,  lamp  stands, 
book  ends  and  many  other 
useful  things.  Judges  of 
the  United  States  District 
Court  in  Los  Angeles,  who 
were  working  overtime  to 
clear  the  bootlegging  cases 
from  their  calendars,  took 
an  inventory  of  the  copper 
tubing  and  copper  retorts 
and  boilers  which  had  been 
confiscated  in  raids  on 
moonshine  stills.  The 
amount  was  considerable. 
They  ordered  it  turned  over 
to  the  California  Hut.  With 
an  adequate  supply  of  metal 
the  boys  began  work  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Several  of  the  craft  work- 
ers have  to  carry  on  their 
activities  at  hospitals  or  in 


F.  L.  Huie  and  Vance  Vessell,  disabled  veterans,  making 
cigar  holders,  ash  trays,  candlesticks,  and  other  varieties 
of  useful  articles  out  of  copper  bootleg  stills  turned  over 
by  the  Government  to  the  California  Hut  at  Los  Angeles 


tents  far  up  in  the  foot- 
hills. A  dozen  work  at  the 
Hut  practically  all  the  time. 
There  is  someone  there  to 
sell  their  goods  during  busi- 
ness hours,  and  the  shop  is 
enjoying  considerable  pat- 
ronage already.  Residents 
of  the  city  who  are  skillful 
in  some  particular  craft  are 
unselfishly  devoting  part  of 
their  time  to  teaching  the 
disabled  men  and  women. 

At  present  more  than  one 
hundred  different  articles 
are  being  offered  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices.  These 
include  such  things  as 
woven  baskets,  hand-carved 
smoker's  sets  and  cigar 
boxes,  lamps  and  lamp 
shades,  cigarette  cases, 
hand-painted  candy  boxes, 
mufflers,  silk  and  knitted 
scarves,  hand-woven  rugs, 
bird  baths,  leather  hand 
bags,  carved  and  beaten- 
metal  book  ends,  all  sorts  of 
bead  work  and  paintings. 

Among  the  men  who  send 
their  work  to  the  Hut  for 
sale  is  a  youth  who  does 
two-color  photography.  A 
former  nurse,  who  now 
lives  in  a  tent  in  the  foot- 
hills above  Pasadena,  is 
transferring  the  beautiful 
landscape  of  that  region  to 
canvases  which  are  on  sale 
in  the  Hut.  Money  ob- 
tained from  sales  is  turned 
over  to  the  craftsmen. 


Sure,  the  Legion  Is  Go-educational 


MOST    Legionnaires    know  that 
there  are  quite  a  bunch  of  all- 
women's  posts  of  the  Legion. 
But  how  about  those  other  women 
Legionnaires  who,  for  want  of  a  con- 
venient all-women's  post,  enlist  with  a 


men's  post?  Are  they  all  just  button 
members?    Not  by  a  mess  kit. 

There's  Clyde-Boiling  Post  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, North  Carolina.  Miss  Alice 
Gray,  who  had  done  more  than  her  bit 
as  a  nurse  at  Camp  Meade  and  at  the 
base  hospital  in  Savenay,  France,  is 
post  commander  this  year.  That  honor 
was  conferred  upon  her  not  as  a  ges- 
ture of  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  the  five 
hundred  members,  all  but  a  few  of 
whom  are  men,  but  because  she  had 
demonstrated  her  worth  as  an  active 
Legionnaire.  She  served  the  North 
Carolina  department  as  vice-commander 
last  year. 

Commander  Gray  introduced  effi- 
ciency at  the  first  meeting  at  which  she 
presided  by  arraigning  the  long-winded 
spell-binders  among  the  members  for 
trial  by  mock  court-martial  on  the 
charge  of  verbiage  with  intent  to  kill. 
Conviction  brought  with  it  a  sentence 
of  reasonable  silence  at  future  meetings. 

Ex-Cpl.  Mrs.  Ethel  W.  Temple,  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  has  held  down 
the  job  of  adjutant  in  two  different 


posts.  Last  year  Roy  Allen  Post  of 
Harrison,  Arkansas,  made  decided 
strides  with  her  help,  and  upon  her  re- 
moval to  Cotter,  Arkansas,  the  men  of 
Levy-Denton  Post  immediately  elected 
her  to  fill  the  same  position. 


Miss  Alice  Gray, 
commander,  Clyde- 
Boiling  Post,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C. 


Mrs.    Ethel  W. 
Temple,  adjutant, 
Levy-Denton  Post, 
Cotter,  Ark. 
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Your  Bit 
for  the 
Buddy  Who 
Stayed 


Arizona  gives  her  pledge — and  makes  a  deposit 
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For  specimen  of  form  to  be  used  in 
sending  contributions  for  the  Graves 
Endowment  Fund  see  page  30 

THE  vision  of  thirty-two  thousand 
American  graves  in  Europe  is 
before  the  eleven  thousand  posts 
of  The  American  Legion.  Thir- 
ty-two thousand  graves — more  than  a 
full-strength  division  of  our  dead 
abroad!  What  shall  bur  thought  of 
them  be  on  Memorial  Day  this  year  and 
in  years  to  come?  Three-quarters  of  a 
million  Legionnaires  are  giving  the  an- 
swer. The  people  of  the  whole  United 
States  will  join  in  that  answer.  That 
answer  is:  This  year  we  are  going  to 
provide  a  Graves  Endowment  Fund 
which  shall  insure  that  on  every 
Memorial  Day,  for  all  time  to  come, 
flowers  and  wreaths  shall  be  placed  on 
every  American  grave  abroad  in  the 
name  of  The  American  Legion  and  the 
American  people.  Thus,  in  1973  as  in 
1923,  our  honor,  our  respect  and  our 
remembrance  will  be  accorded  our  com- 
rades who  sleep  on  foreign  soil,  and  as 
we  march  to  our  own  cemeteries  in  our 
cities  and  towns  here  at  home,  it  will 
be  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that 
thousands  of  miles  away  our  duty  is 
being  equally  well  performed. 

The  posts  of  The  American  Legion 
are  responding  rapidly  to  the  appeal 
for  perpetual  honor  to  our  dead  abroad. 
Scarcely  had  word  gone  forth  of  the 
Legion's  effort  to  raise  more  than  $100,- 
000  for  the  Graves  Endowment  Fund 
than  responses  began  to  arrive  at  the 
office  of  the  National  Treasurer  of  The 
American  Legion.  Telegrams  pledging 
contributions,  letters  with  checks,  fore- 
cast an  overwhelming  expression  of 
America's  heart  and  soul — five  years 
after  the  war,  our  dead  thrill  our  emo- 
tions and  memory.  Posts  everywhere 
are  pledging  quotas  which  indicate  their 
contributions  are  based  on  a  feeling  of 
proud  privilege. 

Wyandotte  Post  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  expresses  heartfelt  sentiments 
in  forwarding  its  initial  contribution. 
Post  Adjutant  James  K.  Cubbison,  Jr., 
writes: 

"Actions  speak  louder  than  words — 
money  speaks  louder  than  actions — 
please  find  enclosed  check  for  $100." 

From  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Frank  Luke, 
Jr.,  Post  testifies  to  its  regard  for  the 
dead  overseas  in  the  telegram  shown 
herewith. 

These  are  typical  responses  by  posts 
which  took  early  action  in  the  Graves 
Endowment  Fund  campaign.  Learn- 
ing of  the  Legion's  national  effort,  they 
took  immediate  steps  to  help.  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  other  posts  have 
taken  similar  steps.  In  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  where  Gilbert  C.  Grafton  Post 
has  a  membership  of  800,  the  sum  of 
$93  was  contributed  by  75  members  who 


attended  the  meeting  at  which  the 
Graves  Endowment  Fund  was  dis- 
cussed. A  committee  was  appointed 
to  meet  with  the  Auxiliary  Unit  and  to 
get  in  touch  with  all  members. 

Thomas  Dismuke  Post  of  Houston, 
Texas,  which  has  long  had  a  fine 
record  for  success  in  its  service  activi- 
ties, on  learning  of  the  Graves  Endow- 
ment Fund  wrote  immediately  that  it 
would  not  wait  until  the  next  regular 
post  meeting  two  weeks  later  but  would 
act  through  its  executive  committee  at 
once.  "We  assure  you  of  our  co-op- 
eration as  far  as  our  means  will  per- 
mit," said  A.  W.  Larkin,  post  adjutant. 

Charles  A.  Learned  Post  of  Detroit 
is  also  living  up  to  its  reputation  for 
activity  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  within  the  Legion.  At  the  first 
post  meeting  held  after  learning  of  the 
Graves  Endowment  Fund  it  appointed 
a  committee  which  will  raise  the  post's 
contribution.  It  will  accept  donations 
from  the  general  public,  recognizing 
that  the  decoration  of  our  graves 
abroad  is  the  duty  of  the  American 
people  as  well  as  of  The  American 
Legion. 

Once  more  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  The  American  Legion  in  raising  a 
permanent  Graves  Endowment  Fund 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  making 
yearly  appeals  for  contributions  is  act- 
ing as  the  trustee  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people.  American  Legion  posts  ac- 
cept as  a  privilege  and  duty  the  task 
of  calling  on  the  citizens  of  their  com- 
munities to  share  in  this  effort.  Every 
American  who  was  grateful  and  proud 
when  almost  five  million  men  aban- 
doned the  business  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood to  fight  in  their  country's  de- 
fense should  now  be  proud  to  give  a 
testimonial  of  that  gratitude  and  pride. 
We  may  therefore  justly  expect  that  a 
country  united  in  wartime  will  be  a 
unit  once  more  in  paying  perpetual  re- 
spect and  honor  to  those  who  made  the 
great  sacrifice  for  us  all. 

To  insure  that  the  full  amount  needed 
will  be  raised — $100,000  at  the  smallest 
estimate — the  full  giving  capacity  of 
each  community  must  be  drawn  upon. 
Shared  by  the  whole  nation,  the  burden 
will  not  be  a  heavy  one.  Each  com- 
munity should  be  proud  to  record  the 
evidence  that  it  is  doing  its  share. 

All  contributions  of  one  dollar  or 


more  to  the  fund  will  be  acknowledged 
in  the  columns  of  the  magazine.  Con- 
tributions should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Graves  Endowment  Fund,  National 
Treasurer  of  The  American  Legion,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  The  fund  will  remain 
in  the  national  treasury  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  subject  to  expenditure  only 
for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the 
graves  of  American  soldiers  overseas 
on  Memorial  Day.  The  fund  will  be 
invested  to  yield  an  income  sufficient 
for  each  year's  work.  The  income  will 
furnish  the  funds  needed  for  this  yearly 
effort  for  all  time  to  come.  A  yearly 
accounting  will  be  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Treasurer  of 
The  American  Legion  and  the  Legion's 
National  Finance  Committee.  The 
names  of  all  contributors  will  be  pre- 
served in  the  official  archives  of  the 
organization,  where  for  years  to  come 
they  will  be  a  reminder  of  the  way  an 
American  duty  has  been  performed. 

Herewith  is  published  the  first  list  of 
contributors  of  one  dollar  or  more: 

Balance  from  1922  Graves  Decoration  Fund, 
$6,321.32. 

Idaho.— Kellogg,  Erie  P.  Dudley,  $5. 

Illinois. — Chicago,  L.  W.  Glossinger,  $5  ;  Dan- 
ville, Legionnaire,  $1. 

Iowa. — Dubuque,  Carlos  H.  Van  Sam,  $1. 

Kansas. — Kansas  City,  Wyandotte  Post,  $100  ; 
Sterling.  F.  H.  Chesky,  $1  ;  Hudson,  Nell  M. 
Zimmiht,  $2. 

Kentucky. — Paducah,  Chief  Paduke  Post,  $2.r,  ; 
Fiscal  Court,  McCracken  County,  through  Chief 
Paduke  Post,  $50. 

Massachusetts. — Worcester,  Miss  Anne  May 
Henderson,  $1  ;  Fitchburg,  Frederick  J.  Mul- 
hern,  $1. 

Michigan. — Saginaw,  Miss  Frances  F.  Ben- 
nett, $1. 

Minnesota. — St.  Paul,  Lafayette  French,  Jr., 
$25  :  Dr.  James  C.  Ferguson,  $1  ;  Mrs.  Sherman 
L.  Hesselgrave,  $2. 

Nebraska. — Oakland,  Russel  Storm,  $1. 

New  Jersey. — Jersey  City,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Liggett,  $1 ;  Teaneck,  L.  J.  MacAleer,  $3. 

New  Mexico. — Gallup,  Palmer  Ketner,  Jr., 
Post,  $50. 

NEW  York. — New  York  City,  Elizabeth  G. 
Phair,  $2 ;  Howard  A.  Scholle,  $5 ;  Potsdam, 
Richard  C.  Dawe,  $1 ;  Mt.  Upton,  F.  S.  Heimer, 
$3. 

North  Dakota. — Bismarck,  Norman  Flow,  $5. 
Ohio. — Middletown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  C.  Jones, 
$5. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia,  Elliston  J.  Mor- 
ris, Jr.,  $5;  Reading,  C.  W.  Oswald.  $1. 

Texas. — Valley  Mills,  Lewis  O.  Barton,  $1 ; 
Electro,  Neal  T.  Scott,  $1. 

Total  receipts,  $6,626.32. 


MARCH  30,  1923 
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The  Great  Moment  0/Their  War 


Men,  the  Secret's  Out 


W! 


rELL,dear 
buddies, 
I'm  not  going 
to  be  bashful, 
but  will  at- 
tempt to  nar- 
rate a  thrill 
that  happened 
just  a  little 
before  I  went 
to  the  front. 

I  was  sta- 
tioned at  Camp 
De  Souge  (Bal- 
loon Section) 
as  official  interpreter  and  stenographer 
of  the  camp  (no,  I  was  not  a  miss). 
One  day  Lieutenants  Gray  and  Evans 
and  I  went  to  Bordeaux  on  official  busi- 
ness (in  French).  After  our  transac- 
tions in  town  were  done  we  decided  to 
go  to  the  Y.M.C.A.,  but  as  we  got  there 
we  spied  our  commanding  officer's  super 
six  with  only  the  chauffeur  going  back 
to  the  camp. 

Gray  and  Evans  decided  to  remain  in 
town  and  send  me  back  with  the  Hud- 
son. My  top  floor  must  have  been  un- 
furnished, for  instead  of  sitting  in  the 
front  seat  I  got  in  the  rear  seat  (the 
colonel's  place) . 

Arriving  in  camp  the  fireworks 
started.  The  sentry  at  the  gate  came 
to  a  present  arms.  A  little  further  on 
the  officer  of  the  day  saluted.  The 
guard  was  turned  out  for  inspection, 
and  every  officer  I  met  gave  me  a  mili- 
tary salute  (not  the  kind  they  return 
to  an  enlisted  man). 

Well,  it  only  lasted  five  or  ten  min- 
utes, but  I  was  the  big  gun  for  that 
time.  And  I  was  satisfied,  but  I  got 
no  further  promotions. 

Strange  to  say,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  told  this  to  any  one.  As  I 
left  for  the  front  in  a  hurry  I  didn't 
have  the  chance  to  tell  about  it.  So, 
officers  and  men  of  the  69th  Balloon 
Company,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor 
you  paid  me  that  day. — T.  V.  Lacourse, 
Windsor,  Vt. 

When  Gabrielle  Prayed 

GABRIELLE  EDDY  of  Bethincourt- 
sur-Mer  was  engaged  in  the  deli- 
cate task  of  cleaning  a  hog  her  aged 
father  had  just  butchered.  Armed  with 
a  blow  torch  and  a  short  stick,  she  was 
industriously  singeing  and  scraping  the 
bristles  from  the  porker,  singing  as  she 
worked.  Thoughts  of  home  occurred  to 
me  as  unobserved  I  watched  her  from 
an  upper  window  across  the  courtyard 
— I  could  remember  my  mother  as  she 
put  brown  paper  in  the  kitchen  stove 
and  burned  the  pin  feathers  from  the 
after  deck  of  the  Sunday  chicken. 

Lew  Fink,  leader  of  the  best  band  in 
the  A.  E.  F.,  that  of  the  137th  Infantry 
(any  one  doubt  it?),  had  his  choice 
aggregation  of  musicians  in  the  town 
square.  A  long  program  had  been  sciven 
and  Lew,  in  a  voice  heard  for  blocks 
and  in  his  best  French,  announced  the 
"Marsayase"  as  the  next  piece. 

Intervening  buildings  obstructed  my 
view  of  the  players,  but  the  distance 
only  softened  the  tones  of  the  stirrine 
anthem.    From  the  vantage  point  of 


Tell  the  Thrill  Editor,  627  West 
U3d  Street,  New  York  City,  the 
most  vivid  experience  of  your  uni- 
form days  in  300  words.  Unavail- 
able letters  cannot  be  returned. 

the  window,  my  attention  was  attracted 
and  held  by  the  actions  of  the  hard- 
working peasant  girl  from  the  moment 
the  first  notes  of  the  song  were  carried 
to  her  ears. 

Dropping  her  tools  and  clasping  her 
hands  in  a  prayerful  attitude,  she  raised 
her  head,  and  her  closed  eyes  seemed 
to  gaze  directly  into  heaven.  Sorrow 
and  joy,  patriotism  and  loyalty,  love  of 
her  own  people  and  compassion  for  her 
enemies,  combined  with  courage  and 
the  sublimity  of  her  childlike  faith  and 
absolute  confidence  in  the  Almighty, 
made  her  Madonna-like  features  glow 
with  a  radiance  born  not  of  this  earth. 

Never  before  or  since  have  I  been 
more  conscious  of  the  Creator's  pres- 
ence. He  was  there  as  positively  as 
He  was  many,  many  years  ago  in  the 
vision  which  appeared  to  the  little  shep- 
herdess on  the  hills  of  Domremy. — 
Theodore  J.  Quinn,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A  Flighty  Flight 

IT  happened  at  Miami,  where  I  got 
my  flight  instruction  with  the  Tenth 
Squadron,  Navy  Flying  Corps.  The 
days  with  the  instructor  were  over  and 
my  second  solo  hop  was  in  progress. 
Seven  hundred  feet  over  the  station  I 
peeped  fearfully  over  the  edge  of  the 
fuselage  and  wondered  how  men  dared 
to  fly  down  between  the  hangars,  as  one 
had  recently  done  "just  for  fun."  I 
hastily  brought  my  eyes  back  into  the 
plane,  and  glancing  down,  was  horrified 
to  see  that  I  had  forgotten  to  buckle 
my  safety  belt. 

Never  before  had  I  taken  a  hand 
from  the  wheel,  and  as  I  thought  of 
doing  it  now  I  broke  out  into  a  cold 
sweat.  I  remembered  a  case  where  a 
man  had  fallen  from  his  plane  because 
he  forgot  to  fasten  the  belt.  Cau- 
tiously I  drew  one  hand  from  the  wheel. 
The  air,  which  had  been  smooth  as 
cream,  seemed  suddenly  filled  with 
bumps,  and  in  my  terror  it  seemed  that 
the  plane  was  rocking  violently.  I 
clutched  the  wheel  again  and  felt  better. 
Ah!  I  had  it!  The  thing  to  do  was 
to  land  and,  comfortably  rocking  on  the 
water,  fasten  it  at  my  leisure.  Nosing 
over  I  started  for  the  water,  but  within 
a  few  feet  of  it  hastily  leveled  off  again, 
for  the  thought  came  to  me,  "What  if 
I  should  bounce  in  landing  (as  was  my 
custom  at  this  early  stage)  and  fly 
right  off  the  seat?" 

To  get  as  far  from  this  untimely  end 
as  possible  I  climbed  steadily  for  half 
an  hour  and  then,  a  mile  in  the  air, 
hoping  that  I  might  possibly  straighten 
out  if  I  got  into  a  spin,  I  offered  up  a 
brief  prayer  to  the  gods  of  the  air  and 
with  fingers  that  seemed  all  thumbs 
drew  the  ends  of  the  belt  together  and 
fastened  it  with  one  hand  while  I  con- 
trolled with  the  other.  Never  again 
was  I  afraid  to  take  a  hand  from  the 
wheel,  but  I  hone  that  never  again  will 
I  have  such  a  long  drawn  out  thrill. — 
A.  D.  Higgins,  North  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


In  One  Reel 

MY  greatest 
thrill 
came  not  while 
in  the  Army, 
but  just  the 
other  night  at 
a  movie  show 
— though  I  did 
have  many 
thrillers  over 
there  with 
Company  D, 
16th  Infantry. 

The  thrill  I 
had  the  other 
night  was  a  result  of  the  war.  They 
were  showing  a  war  picture  in  St.  Paul 
and  it  was  reported  that  some  of  the 
fellows  had  recognized  themselves. 

It  was  the  real  thing,  and  I  was 
deeply  interested  in  it.  Toward  the 
last  of  the  show,  American  soldiers 
were  shown  marching  into  Coblenz, 
Germany.  There  was  a  big  archway, 
and  the  band  came  marching  through 
first,  followed  by  the  first  company  of 
soldiers.  All  at  once  they  showed  a 
close-up  of  this  company,  and  you  can 
imagine  my  thrill  as  I  sat  there  and 
recognized  my  old  Company  D. 

Paul  Schenk  of  Pittsburgh  was  a  buddy 
in  our  squad  and  I  saw  his  face  just 
as  plain  and  natural  as  day.  That  was 
on  December  12,  1918,  over  four  years 
ago. 

I  sat  there  thrilled  through  and 
through  as  our  old  company  marched 
past.  I  went  to  see  the  show  a  second 
time.  —  Russell  G.  Dunlap,  Tracy, 
Minn. 

Ladies  Had  Thrills 

IN  December,  1918,  Uncle  Sam  had 
not  yet  made  arrangements  to  take 
care  of  the  recuperating  days  of  his  sick 
nurses,  so  Clara  and  I  had  to  pay  our 
own  expenses  at  the  hotel  in  Nice,  where 
we  went  for  "rest  and  quiet."  But 
along  the  last  of  January,  when  the 
examining  doctor  told  us  we  could  not 
yet  go  back  north,  he  also  told  us  that 
Uncle  Sam  had  set  aside  the  wonderful 
old  hotel  at  Antibes  for  just  such  cases 
as  ours,  and  that  he  could  get  us  in 
there. 

I  hurriedly  packed  my  other  shirt 
waist  and  went  down,  as  per  agreement 
with  Clara,  to  settle  our  last  bill.  This 
took  some  time,  and  I  made  a  rush  for 
the  voiture  that  was  to  take  us  to  the 
train.  When  we  started  to  leave  the 
carriage,  imagine  my  surprise  to  see 
the  cabby  take  down  from  the  seat  al- 
most the  biggest  canvas-covered  suit 
case  I  have  ever  beheld  —  securely 
strapped  with  many  straps.  When  we 
had  made  our  train  I  said,  "In  Heaven's 
name,  what's  in  that  thing?"  Clara 
said,  "Lift  it."  I  did  so,  or  tried  to, 
and  gasped,  but  as  the  train  was  about 
to  move  on,  and  we  had  just  been  joined 
in  our  compartment  by  an  Anzac  and 
an  English  major,  I  could  say  nothing 
more. 

Antibes  is  but  an  hour's  ride,  and 
when  we  arrived  at  our  destination  the 
two  officers  very  considerately  asked  to 
help  us  out  with  our  "bags."     I  shall 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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chine-gun  ammunition  and  four  tons  of 
medicines,  with  other  supplies  tucked 
about  the  hull,  made  up  her  cargo. 

Leaving  Bulgaria,  the  L-59  flew 
over  the  Mediterranean  and  across  the 
Sahara  until,  just  west  of  Khartoum, 
a  wireless  from  Berlin  was  picked  up 
ordering  her  to  turn  back  immedi- 
ately. 

When  the  landlubber  of  a  skipper  re- 
turned to  Bulgaria  he  found  he  had 
flown  4,500  miles  non-stop,  a  record 
which  stands  today  for  all  flying  craft. 
Later  on  he  learned  something  else  not 
so  satisfying.  The  British  had  discov- 
ered the  relief  ship's  mission  and  had 
sent  out  from  London  a  wireless  mes- 
sage congratulating  their  commander  in 
East  Africa  on  the  surrender  of  the  Ger- 
man troops.  Berlin's  intelligence  office 
intercepted  the  message,  with  the  result- 
ant recall  of  the  Zeppelin.  It  was  not 
for  many  months  that  they  discovered 
the  German  troops  had  not  then  sur- 
rendered, but  had  held  on  for  several 
weeks  until  the  non-appearance  of  the 
promised  supplies  silenced  the  machine 
guns  and  the  soldiers,  sick  with  fever, 
could  no  longer  carry  on  against  un- 
equal odds. 

The  cruise  of  the  L-59  is  noted  in 
Europe  as  the  flight  that  failed,  but  it 
nevertheless  gave  the  Germans  confi- 
dence in  their  aircraft.  The  result  was 
a  series  of  experiments  and  develop- 
ments the  secrets  of  which  have  been 
jealously  guarded  since  the  war.  Air- 
planes were  made  that  could  be  tucked 
inside  the  cabins  of  airships  and 
launched  wherever  the  Zeppelin  carried 
them.  By  a  unique  kite  arrangement 
the  ships  were  able  to  carry  huge  all- 
metal  seaplanes,  with  the  Zeppelins  act- 
ing as  mother  ships.  High  in  air  they 
could  be  cut  loose  to  perform  the  duty 
assigned  them. 

Completing  his  task,  the  pilot  would 
then  maneuver  until,  flying  under  the 
airship,  he  approached  the  cable,  which 
carried  on  its  end  a  large  hook.  Guid- 
ing the  plane  straight  at  it,  he  could 
pull  a  throttle,  and  from  the  tips  of  his 
upper  wings  a  sort  of  box-kite  arrange- 
ment was  released  which  carried  with 
it  a  cable  held  above  the  plane  by  the 
kites  at  either  end.  This  cable  was 
attached  to  the  harness  of  the  seaplane, 
and  as  the  dangling  hook  was  reached 
it  was  little  trouble  to  have  it  catch  the 
seaplane  by  the  nape  of  its  neck,  so  to 
speak,  slowing  it  up  by  the  drag  of  the 
six-tenths  mile  of  cable  leading  up  to 
the  dirigible.  Once  anchored,  the  sea- 
plane pilot  gave  the  signal  and  was 
hoisted  up  to  his  berth  alongside  the 
hull.  It  was  this  sort  of  thing  that 
started  stories  of  mystery  planes  and 
phantom  ships  which  trawler  captains 
reported  seeing  over  the  North  Sea. 

Germany  had  fourteen  Zeppelins  at 
the  time  of  the  Armistice.  The  others 
had  been  worn  out  or  destroyed  in  ac- 
tion. It  was  chiefly  the  strain  of  con- 
stant activity  over  the  North  Sea  which 
caused  many  of  them  to  be  dismantled. 

Among  the  fourteen  leftovers  were 
several  of  the  latest  fighting  craft. 
After  German  sailors  had  scuttled  the 
surrendered  high-seas  fleet  they  were 
hailed  as  heroes  by  the  people,  and  this 
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exercised  considerable  influence  on  the 
airship  crews. 

"Our  fleet  is  as  good  as  theirs,"  said 
they  in  effect.  "Why  should  we  turn 
over  our  darlings?" 

The  idea  was  contagious  and  spread 
to  the  commanders,  who  met  one  eve- 
ning to  discuss  the  matter.  The  argu- 
ment for  and  against  destruction  of  the 
ships  lasted  far  into  the  night.  At  its 
conclusion  seven  of  the  captains  made 
their  way  to  the  hangars  in  which  their 
ships  were  moored.  They  moved  about 
softly  under  the  dark  shapes,  turning 
a  valve  here  and  a  valve  there,  until 
soon  ballast  and  gas  were  being  drained 
from  the  vital  parts  where  they  served 
to  keep  the  hulls  buoyant  on  a  lavel  keel. 
Next  morning  all  that  remained  of  the 
seven  giant  raiders  was  so  many  bent 
and  twisted  masses  of  wreckage  heaped 
on  the  hangar  floors.  There  was  as 
much  trouble  over  the  destruction  of  the 
seven  Zeppelins  as  over  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet,  though  it  did  not  attract 
so  much  public  notice.  The  Allies  de- 
creed that  Germany  must  replace  the 
airships. 

Of  the  seven  remaining  England  re- 
ceived two,  France  two,  Italy  two  and 
Japan  one.  All  were  taken  to  their 
adopted  countries  except  the  one  allotted 
to  Japan.  Nippon  sent  experts  into 
Germany,  where  they  dismantled  the 
ship,  laying  aside  one  each  of  all  her 
parts.  Bits  of  the  framework,  keel, 
bracing,  fabric,  gas  bags,  motors,  fuel 
tanks,  and  even  the  hydrogen  gas  cars — 
one  of  everything  that  made  or  served 
a  Zeppelin  was  packed  up  and  shipped 
to  Japan,  where  an  airship  building 
program  is  developing  by  thorough  and 
systematic  stages.  The  United  States 
could  have  claimed  one  of  the  Zeppelins, 
but  we  then  had  no  place  to  put  a  ship 
of  that  size. 

Germany  meanwhile  was  ordered  to 
dismantle  her  sheds  and  airship  fac- 
tories immediately  after  replacing  the 
ships  destroyed.  The  ones  to  be  built 
were  termed  reparations  ships.  This 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  her  fac- 
tories to  retain  their  personnel  and  lab- 
oratories and  to  carry  on  quietly  devel- 
opment work  inside  the  plants,  at  the 
same  time  abiding  by  the  stipulations 
of  the  Versailles  treaty. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  Navy 
put  up  a  shed  at  Cape  May  large  enough 
to  shelter  one  rigid  ship.  A  double 
shed  was  then  erected  by  the  Navy  at 
Lakehurst,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Army 
built  a  single  shed  at  Belleville,  Illinois. 
The  shed  at  Lakehurst  is  the  largest  on 
this  hemisphere.  It  rivals  the  mam- 
moth sheds  of  Europe.  One  traverses 
three  average  city  blocks  between  the 
great  doors  at  either  end.  It  is  nearly 
nine  hundred  feet  long,  longer  by  fifty 
feet  than  the  capitol  at  Washington.  It 
is  almost  a  hundred  yards  wide  and 
stands  190  feet  high.  A  twelve-story 
building  could  be  pushed  under  the 
doors  and  leave  room  on  top  for  a  barn 
or  two.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  shed, 
no  beams  or  braces  breaking  up  the 
great  arched  vault  except  close  under 
the  roof,  where  on  cat-walks  and  let- 
down platforms  hundreds  of  workmen 
ply  their  seemingly  endless  trade  of 


riveting  the  girdered  framework  of  an- 
other airship,  the  Z.  R.-l,  against  which 
the  toiling  human  beings  are  silhouetted 
like  ants  on  a  window  screen. 

The  Z.  R.-l  is  ail-American  built  ex- 
cept that  the  original  design  came  from 
the  plans  of  the  L-49,  copied  for  us  by 
France.  Today  the  crews  working  on 
the  Z.  R.-l  -at  Lakehurst  are  trying  to 
get  the  craft  in  the  air  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Z.  R.-3.  The  Lakehurst 
craft  is  in  no  sense  a  rival  of  the  for- 
eigner, except  that  it  is  a  rigid  airship. 
It  is  several  yards  longer  and  twenty 
feet  less  in  diameter.  While  the  Z.  R.-3 
is  a  commercial  craft,  the  Z.  R.-l  has 
been  built  by  the  Navy  for  service  with 
the  fleet.  With  her  machine-gun  arma- 
ment distributed  at  various  points  about 
the  ship  the  Z.  R.-l  will  be  able  to  make 
from  45  to  70  miles  an  hour  carrying 
from  30,000  to  50,000  pounds.  She  will 
be  able  to  cruise  comfortably  for 
4,000  miles  without  stopping.  She  could 
easily  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

With  the  Z.  R.-3  circumstances  differ. 
With  all  their  knowledge  and  continu- 
ous experimenting  the  Germans  were 
prevented  under  the  treaty  terms  from 
building  ships  of  sufficient  size  to  war- 
rant the  effort  of  creating  strictly  com- 
mercial types.  The  Allied  terms  provid- 
ing that  the  Z.  R.-3  must  be  used  only 
for  commercial  purposes  gave  them 
an  opportunity.  The  German  airship 
builders  realize  that  for  some  time  to 
come  Germany  will  be  in  no  position  to 
finance  extensive  commercial  airship  op- 
erations. They  therefore  look  to  the 
United  States  for  the  development  that 
will  afford  their  methods,  their  engi- 
neering foi'ces  and  their  scientific 
staffs  a  chance  to  continue  that  de- 
velopment. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  luxurious  ap- 
pointments of  the  passenger  quarters 
and  officers'  staterooms  on  the  Z.  R.-3, 
which  will  have  space  for  thirty  pas- 
sengers, one  has  only  to  recall  the  equip- 
ment on  the  larger  ocean  liners.  For 
the  officers  and  passengers  on  the  Z.  R.-3 
there  are  the  same  sort  of  quarters,  ar- 
ranged in  a  series  in  the  main  cabin, 
which  is  fixed  close  to  the  keel  under  the 
forward  end  of  the  ship.  Recall  war- 
time transportation  accommodations  for 
enlisted  men  and  you  can  picture  the 
crew  of  the  Z.  R.-3,  in  all  about  twenty- 
four  men,  their  belongings  and  them- 
selves stowed  away  neatly  in  hammocks 
and  bunks  inside  on  the  keel  running  all 
the  way  along  the  belly  of  the  rigid. 
Quarters  are  geographically  located  so 
that  the  mechanics  and  others  will  at 
all  times  be  near  the  scene  of  then- 
duties. 

It  is  known  that  many  new  in- 
struments and  other  innovations  will 
be  tried  out  for  the  first  time  ip 
actual  flight  on  the  Z.  R.-3's  voyage  to 
America. 

That  accounts  for  the  all-German 
crew.  The  Germans  intimated  to  ouri 
government  representatives  that  inas- 
much as  they  were  putting  into  the 
craft  their  best  handiwork,  they  would 
be  quite  willing  and,  in  fact,  pleased  if 
the  operation  of  the  Z.  R.-3  were  left 
to  them  until  the  American  crews  were 
sufficiently  trained. 
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Broadcasting 


THESE  days,  when  National  Ad- 
jutant Bolles  can  talk  from  Ha- 
vana Post  to  Legionnaires  in  Alaska 
by  radio,  it  is  not  strange  that  posts  in 
places  like  Minneapolis  and  New  York 
City  should  be  able  to  talk  to  all  kinds 
of  veterans  right  at  home  by  the  same 
methods.  The  Step  Keeper's  attention 
has  been  called  to  two  good  uses  for 
radio — the  first  one,  and  here's  the 
letter,  comes  from  O.  W.  Johnson,  pub- 
licity chairman  of  Vincent  J.  Giant- 
valley  Post  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota: 

.  You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  The  American  Legion  of  this  State  is 
conducting  a  membership  campaign  in  an 
endeavor  to  increase  from  the  present  num- 


ber to  40,000  or  more.  Giantvalley  Post 
has  been  assisting  materially  in  this  cam- 
paign, but  felt  that  in  raising  its  own  mem- 
bership to  350  it  was  not  doing  all  that  it 
was  possible  to  do,  and  decided  to  add 
one  hundred  new  members  as  its  share  in 
this  campaign  and  announced  that  prizes 
would  be  given  to  members  securing  the 
greatest  number  of  new  members  and  that 
first '  prize  would  be  a  trip  to  the  state 
convention,  all  expenses  paid.  The  cam- 
paign for  the  prizes  would  be  open  for 
the  period  December  6,  1922,  to  January 
1,  1923,  inclusive. 

It  was  felt,  however,  that  this  alone  was 
not  aiding  our  state  department  sufficiently, 
and  the  idea  was  conceived  of  broadcasting 
by  radio  for  new  members.  The  broad- 
casting station  known  as  WLAG,  or  "The 
Call  of  the  North,"  was  approached  and 
their  wonderful  spirit  of  co-operation  with 
The  American   Legion   showed  itself,  and 


they  permitted  Mr.  Lindell  of  our  post  to 
speak  two  consecutive  evenings.  Mr.  Lin- 
dell was  given  time  from  what  was  con- 
sidered the  best  part  of  the  program  time 
of  this  station. 

This  great  spirit  of  co-operation  can  be 
more  fully  appreciated  when  it  is  known 
that  this  station  has  a  wave  length  of  four 
hundred  meters.  The  station  is  one  of  the 
nine  most  powerful  stations  in  the  United 
States,  and  messages  which  have  been 
broadcasted  here  have  been  acknowledged 
from  the  northern  part  of  Alaska  and  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  south  of  Honolulu. 

The  writer  believes  that  this  is  the  first 
case  of  a  radio  broadcasting  station  having 
been  utilized  by  any  post  of  the  American 
Legion  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to 
secure  additional  members,  particularly  over 
so  wide  a  territory  as  that  covered  by 
WLAG. 

If  a  suggestion  is  permissible,  the  writer 


Make  the  Legion  Flower  the  Emblem  ^/Service 

A  National  Poppy  Sale  for  IV elfare  Funds 
By  Lemuel  Bolles,  National  Adjutant 


THIS  is  a  message  to  every  Legionnaire,  to  every 
post  of  The  American  Legion,  and  to  every  Auxi- 
liary member  and  unit. 

A  common  task  is  before  us,  an  undertaking  in 
which  we  must  employ  our  combined  strength  to  dis- 
charge a  responsibility  which  rests  equally  upon  us  all. 

We  must  go  before  the  country  to  obtain  the  funds 
urgently  needed  in  our  service  work  for  the  sick  and 
disabled,  for  the  relief  of  needy  comrades  and  their 
dependents,  for  the  decorating  of  graves  and  for  the 
erection  of  memorials. 

Every  post  and  Auxiliary  unit  needs  funds  for  these 
purposes,  and  each  post  and  unit  has  a  direct  share  and 
interest  in  the  national  activities  of  this  character. 

The  National  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  department,  has  authorized  the  sale 
of  silk  poppies  throughout  the  United  States  this  spring 
to  obtain  the  funds  we  need. 

Each  post  is  asked,  as  an  honor  duty,  to  conduct  in 
its  own  community  before  Memorial  Day  a  poppy-selling 
campaign,  retaining  the  greater  share  of  the  proceeds 
for  its  own  relief  and  rehabilitation  fund,  a  small  frac- 
tional percentage  accruing  to  the  National  Service  and 
Rehabilitation  Fund. 

The  French  poppy  is  the  official  flower  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion.  It  is  therefore  a  fitting  symbol  of  our 
effort  to  discharge  our  sacred  obligation  to  our  sick  and 
disabled  comrades. 

The  National  Emblem  Division  will  supply  to  posts 
a  poppy,  which  is  a  remarkably  faithful  and  beautiful 
reproduction  of  the  flower  which  we  knew  on  the  fields 
of  France.  Each  poppy  will  bear  an  official  gummed 
sticker  inscribed  with  the  name  and  emblem  of  The 
American  Legion — our  guarantee  of  good  faith  to  those 
who  buy. 


The  time  to  act  is  right  now.  Unless  notified  to  the 
contrary  by  its  department  headquarters,  every  post  and 
Auxiliary  unit  is  privileged  to  order  poppies  direct  from 
the  National  Emblem  Division,  National  Headquarters 
of  The  American  Legion,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Deliveries 
will  start  April  15th.  The  price  is  41  2  cents  each,  which 
is  based  on  a  profit  of  one-half  cent  for  the  department 
and  one-half  cent  for  the  National  Service  and  Rehabili- 
tation Fund.  The  sale  of  the  poppies  by  posts  at  ten 
cents  each  will  permit  a  profit  of  more  than  five  cents 
to  the  post  fund  on  each  poppy  sold. 

Decide  now  how  you  will  conduct  the  sale  of  poppies 
in  your  town.  Make  arrangements  at  your  next  post 
or  unit  meeting — call  a  special  meeting,  if  necessary, 
for  the  time  is  short.  Appoint  a  post  committee  to 
handle  the  campaign,  or  have  your  post  unite  with  other 
posts  in  its  community  to  conduct  the  campaign  jointly. 
Organize  a  general  committee  composed  of  public-spir- 
ited citizens.  The  National  President  of  the  Auxiliary 
has  asked  all  units  to  participate.  Ask  organizations 
of  girls  and  young  women,  such  as  the  Girl  Scouts,  the 
Campfire  Girls  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  to  help  in  the  selling. 
Establish  selling  stations  in  all  cigar  shops,  drug  stores, 
department  stores,  railway  stations,  all  public  places. 
Request  motion-picture  theaters  to  assist  by  showing 
slides  telling  what  the  money  raised  will  be  used  for. 
Invite  pastors  to  indorse  the  campaign  in  their  sermons 
— they  will  be  pleased  to  help  in  the  performance  of  our 
duty  to  the  sick  and  disabled  if  you  tell  them  the  facts. 
Send  Legion  and  Auxiliary  speakers  to  address  all  local 
clubs  and  fraternal  organizations  asking  their  indorse- 
ment and  help. 

The  American  people,  who  each  year  buy  Christmas 
seals  to  assist  a  noble  humanitarian  effort,  will  buy  the 
blood-red  poppy  of  American  sacrifice  in  the  same  spirit. 
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believes  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
secure  the  services  of  some  of  the  big  men 
in  The  American  Legion  to  broadcast  from 
stations  having  a  great  radius,  and  thereby 
furnish  the  public  with  information  about 
the  Legion  which  they  would  not  take  the 
time  to  read. 

The  second  radio  contributor  is  Ber- 
thold  G.  Sack,  adjutant  of  Post  No.  9 
of  New  York  City.  His  post  broad- 
casted not  for  new  but  for  old  mem- 
bers.   Here's  what  he  says: 

Being  myself  a  radio  bug,  I  took  the  lib- 
erty of  writing  to  Station  WHN  at  Ridge- 
wood,  L.  I.,  to  announce  by  radio  that  our 
post  was  going  to  hold  a  meeting  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  station  gave  that 
announcement  over  the  radio.  I  presume 
that  our  post  is  probably  the  first  to  use 
radio  broadcasting  to  call  our  members  to- 
gether. 

By  the  way,  an  interesting  experi- 
ment, which  really  is  considerably  more 
than  an  experiment,  will  be  tried  by 
Wyandotte  Post  of  Kansas  City,  on 
the  evening  of  April  6th.  Between 
9.30  and  10  o'clock  on  that  evening  (cen- 


tral time)  the  post  band  will  give  a 
concert  and  the  post  will  entertain  in 
other  ways,  according  to  word  just  re- 
ceived from  Adjutant  James  K.  Cubbi- 
son,  Jr.  This  entertainment  will  be 
broadcasted  by  the  Kansas  City  Star 
through  its  radio  plant.  The  event  will 
take  place  at  an  hour  that  will  not 
conflict  with  similar  events  under  the 
auspices  of  other  broadcasting  stations. 
The  Step  Keeper  will  be  interested  to 
learn  how  far  away  the]  concert  is 
heard — and  also  to  learn  of  other  posts 
that  have  tried  similar  experiments. 


Joint  Meetings 


THE  Step  Keeper  wandered  in  on 
the  Hats  Offer  the  other  day  and 
came  back  with  a  trophy.  It  was  a 
letter  signed  by  Edward  O'Harrs,  vice- 
commander  of  Quentin  Roosevelt  Post 
of  St.  Louis.  Here  are  the  first  couple 
paragraphs: 

We  take  our  hat  off  to  the  first  post 
organized  in  The  American  Legion,  Quen- 


tin Roosevelt  Post  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
for  the  innovation  of  conducting  visitation 
meetings.  On  Friday  evening,  March  2d,) 
Quentin  Roosevelt  Post  and  Jerome  Gold- 
man Post  held  a  regular  meeting  with! 
Richard  Anderson  Post  in  the  National 
Guard  Armory. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Dr.  C.  M.i 
Westerman,  commander  of  Anderson  Post. 
The  initiatory  ceremony  was  conducted  by 
the  officers  of  Goldman  Post  under  com- 
mand of  Max  Doyne.  The  business  mat- 
ters were  conducted  by  Fred  Worden,  com- 
mander of  Quentin  Roosevelt  Post. 

A  resolution  was  passed  to  check  the  pas- 
sage of  pending  legislation  which  will  lower 
the  educational  requirements  for  nurses 
in  Missouri.  Miss  Helen  Wood  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  made  an  eloquent  plea  to  up 
hold  the  high  standard  of  the  nursing  pro- 
fession. 

The  idea  struck  the  Step  Keeper  as 
likely  to  draw  the  fire  of  some  other 
posts  that  have  held  joint  meetings. 
Also,  the  idea  seeped  up  that  the  other 
posts  which  have  held  joint  meetings 
might  want  to  tell  what  specific  good 
came  out  of  them. 


Another  Gain  for  the  Disabled 


aware  of  what  was  on  foot  Senators 
Heflin  and  Cummins  had  yielded  to 
Senator  McCumber  and  the  Sweet  Bill 
was  unanimously  passed  without  an 
amendment,  a  speech,  or  an  objection. 
It  all  happened  in  less  than  a  minute. 

What  will  the  Sweet  Bill  do?  It  will 
bring  sorely  needed  relief  to  between 
15,000  and  20,000  veterans  disabled  as 
a  result  of  their  service,  many  of  whom 
would  have  perished  without  its  aid. 
To  do  this  will  cost  the  Government 
$40,000,000,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  Representative  Sweet,  after  whom 
the  bill  takes  its  name. 

The  most  important  items  in  which 
the  bill  amends  the  War  Risk  Act  are: 

1.  Strikes  the  word  "pulmonary" 
from  before  the  word  "tuberculosis." 
This  will  extend  hospital  care  and  com- 
pensation to  1,500  sufferers  from  tu- 
berculosis of  the  bones,  glands  and 
organs. 

2.  Extends  the  period  of  automatic 
service  connection  for  tuberculosis  and 
neuro-psychiatric  disease  from  two 
years  to  three  years  after  discharge. 
This  extension  does  not  satisfy  the  Le- 
gion, and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
obtain  amplification  of  this  ruling 
through  Veterans  Bureau  regulation. 
The  new  provision  will,  however,  care 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  thou- 
sands of  tuberculous  veterans  now  des- 
titute in  the  Southwest.  * 

3.  Makes  permanent  total  disability 
insurance  benefits  payable  under  the 
same  conditions  as  death  benefits  where 
insurance  lapsed  when  compensation 
was  due,  and  makes  insurance  payable 
for  death  or  permanent  total  disability 
where  reinstatement  of  insurance  was 
refused  a  veteran  not  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled.  Reinstatements  of 
insurance  are  now  being  made  by  the 
Veterans  Bureau  under  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  estimated  that  this  sec- 
tion will  benefit  8,000  veterans  or  their 
families. 

4.  Extends  issuance  of  certificates  of 
disability  to  March  1,  1924,  and  the 
certificates  are  made  incontestable  ex- 
cept for  fraud. 


(Continued  from  page  15) 

5.  Pays  $100  for  burial  of  an  in- 
digent veteran  of  any  war,  with  five 
dollars  for  a  flag,  and  in  addition  pro- 
vides transportation  within  the  United 
States  for  the  body  of  a  veteran  dying 
under  government  care. 

Other  provisions  require  discharge 
by  court-martial  to  deprive  veterans  of 
insurance  and  compensation  privileges, 
reinstate  insurance  of  mental  patients, 
provide  transportation  to  hospitals  for 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  strengthen 
the  presumption  of  the  service  origin 
of  disabilities  where  these  were  not 
noted  at  enrollment. 

Helpful  though  it  is,  the  new  law 
does  not  contain  many  provisions  which 
the  Legion  asked  for — and  which  it 
believes  the  disabled  veteran  entitled  to 
receive.  Important  features  were  elim- 
inated by  the  commerce  committee,  but 
the  Legion's  National  Legislative  Com- 
mittee realized  the  peril  to  the  whole 
bill  of  any  attempt  at  amendment  from 
the  floor.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however, 
the  Sweet  Act  is  a  distinct  step  for- 
ward, and  marks  the  path  along  which 
future  soldier  legislation  will  follow. 

Another  important  law  which  the 
National  Legislative  Committee  aided 
to  enactment  in  the  last  days  of  the 
session  brings  first  aid  to  the  soldiers' 
best  friend.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  had  ruled  that  nurses  who 
contracted  sickness  or  disease  in  line 
of  duty  were  not  compensable,  begin- 
ning March  1st.  A  bill  was  rushed 
through  at  the  eleventh  hour  extending 
this  time  for  a  year,  leaving  to  the 
next  Congress  the  privilege  of  caring 
for  them  permanently. 

Other  action  obtained  included: 

The  creation  of  a  Battle  Monuments' 
Commission  which  will  superintend  the 
erection  of  memorials  overseas,  the 
memorials  to  include  relief  and  out- 
line maps  showing  the  detail  of  the 
A.  E.  F.'s  battle  record. 

The  Fish  bill  to  allow  $50  a  month 
for  attendants  for  blind,  legless  and 
armless  veterans. 

A  bill  to  provide  hospital  care  for 


National  Guardsmen  injured  at  ma- 
neuvers. 

A  bill  validating  commutation  pay- 
ments to  National  Guard  and  reserve 
officers. 

_  Provision  of  about  $5,000,000  for  ad 
ditional  hospital  extension  and  con 
struction. 

Resolution  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Veterans  Bureau  by  a  spe- 
cial Senate  committee. 

Senator  David  Reed  of  Pennsylvania, 
himself  a  Legionnaire,  is  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Much  legislation  failed  through  ina- 
bility to  obtain  its  consideration.  This 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  Congress  which 
introduced  20,000  bills  and  enacted 
only  600  laws.  Among  these  were  the 
Adjusted  Compensation  Bill,  the  Bur 
sum  Bill,  the  Special  Veterans'  Com-i 
mittee  Resolution,  the  Universal  Serv- 
ice Bill,  the  War  Trophies  Bill,  and 
immigration  legislation. 

The  passage  of  the  Bursum  Bill,  to 
retire  disabled  emergency  and  National 
Guard  officers,  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  creation  of  the  new  Veterans  Com- 
mittee in  the  House,  to  which  this  and 
other  soldier  legislation  would  be  re- 
ferred. A  strong  effort  to  authorize 
this  committee  will  be  made  in  the 
opening  days  of  the  new  Congress.  The 
Universal  Service  Bill,  recommended  by 
the  Legion,  to  draft  labor,  industry  and 
man-power  alike  in  time  of  war,  got  no 
further  than  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

No  immigration  legislation  was  en- 
acted as  House  and  Senate  failed  to 
agree  on  a  permanent  policy,  so  the 
three  percent  exclusion  act  will  re- 
main in  force  until  June  30,  1924.  A 
belief  is  gaining  ground  in  Washing- 
ton that  should  any  immigration  be  per- 
mitted percentages  for  immigrant? 
should  be  based  on  the  census  of  1890 
rather  than  that  of  1910,  as  provided 
in  the  present  law.  This  would  in- 
crease the  quotas  from  northwestern 
Europe  and  greatly  diminish  the  immi- 
gration from  southern  and  eastern 
Europe. 
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Look  to  the  South 

Another  Southern  department  has 
joined  the  top  ten  to  keep  Georgia  com- 
pany in  the  Weekly  subscription  card 
race.  South  Carolina  made  another 
jump  of  ten  places  and  landed  in  fifth 
position  during  the  week  ending  March 
Hth.  The  Gopher  Gang  is  also  being 
heard  from,  with ,  an  advance  of  five 
places.  Is  your  department  keeping  up 
to  its  last  year's  record?  The  tabic 
below  shows  the  position  of  all  depart- 
ments on  March  nth  in  proportion  of 
1923  cards  received  to  total  1922  mem- 
bership, also  the  position  on  the  same 
date  last  year  based  on  the  same  ratio 
for  1922  and  1921: 


1923.  1922. 

1923.  1922. 

1 

Georgia   

24 

25 

Tennessee  . . . 

22 

Idaho   

35 

26 

Oklahoma  .  .  . 

4 

3 

2 

27 

30 

4 

S.  Dakota  

19 

28 

37 

5 

S.  Carolina  .  . . 

33 

29 

California  .  . . 

43 

6 

Kansas  

21 

30 

36 

7 

7 

31 

Washington  .  . 

47 

8 

N.  Hampshire 

20 

32 

W.  Virginia  . 

41 

9 

Illinois   

32 

33 

Maryland   . . . 

27 

10 

Rhode  Island .  . 

11 

34 

Massachusetts 

40 

11 

26 

35 

Ohio   

9 

12 

Arizona  

48 

36 

N.  Carolina  .  . 

14 

13 

17 

37 

Kentucky  

15 

14 

Utah  

8 

38 

18 

15 

Minnesota 

6 

39 

Oregon   

28 

16 

N.  Dakota  

13 

10 

29 

17 

Penna  

16 

41 

Mississippi  .  .  . 

23 

18 

New  York  

39 

42 

31 

19 

45 

43 

New  Jersey  .  . 

44 

20 

Wisconsin 

10 

44 

Nevada   

49 

:i 

Colorado   

38 

45 

Florida  

•  1 

22 

Connecticut  . .  . 

42 

46 

D.  of  C  

34 

23 

Arkansas  

3 

47 

Missouri   

12 

24 

Vermont   

25 

48 

New  Mexico  .  . 

5 

49  Louisiana 
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Who  Knows  Jerry  Melfi? 

IT  isn't  often  that  a  government  medal 
for  heroism  goes  begging  for  an 
owner.  There  is,  however,  a  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  being  held  for 
delivery  to  Jerry  Melfi,  former  private 
first  class,  as  soon  as  he  can  be  located. 
This  honor  has  been  awarded  to  Melfi 
for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  near 
Bois  de  Bantheville,  France,  on  October 
14,  1918,  while  serving  with  Company 
F,  126th  Infantry,  32d  Division. 

Private  Melfi,  on  demobilization,  gave 
his  address  as  Rural  Route  No.  1,  Wilk- 
ensburg,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  not  known 
in  Wilkensburg. 

Any  Legionnaire  knowing  Melfi 
and  his  present  whereabouts  is  re- 
quested to  write  to  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Weekly,  in  order  that  the  infor- 
mation may  be  passed  on  to  the  govern- 
ment authorities. 

Outfit  R  eunions  and  Notices 

/"CONTRIBUTIONS  for  this  column  must 
V"  be  received  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  events  with  which  they  are  concerned. 

Third  Division — Annual  reunion,  Society  of 
the  Third  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13, 
14,  15.  Address  Walter  Kaufmann,  1626  Arch 
st.,  Philadelphia. 

Sixth  Engineers  —  Regimental  reunion  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13,  14,  15,  1923.  Ad- 
dress Dr.  Leo  H.  Bernd,  2106  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia. 

Base  Section  No.  1,  A.  E.  F.— Fourth  annual 
reunion  dinner  of  former  members  stationed  at 
St.  Nazaire,  Savenay  or  Nantes  at  Army  and 
Navy  Club,  112  West  59th  st..  New  York  City 
March  31,  7  p.m.  Address  R.  Cholmeley-Jones, 
59  John  st.,  New  York  City. 

343d  Infantry— Reunion  and  dinner,  Monday, 
April  16,  at  Chicago.  Address  E.  J.  Early,  4256 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

37th  Division — Former  members  who  are  in- 
terested in  supporting  the  division's  claims  in 
the  controversy  as  to  who  captured  Montfaucon 
are  asked  to  write  to  E.  P.  Lawlor,  Secretary, 
37tW  Division  Veterans  Association,  State  House, 
Columbus,  O. 


Money  •  making 
sales  opportunities 
in  open  territory. 
Write  Desk  A -2. 


Qnywhevef 

UMP  in,  and  -z-z-z-zip  —  we're 
off,  to  "anywhere"!  Over  high- 
way  and  byway  to  secluded 
fishing  waters  —  across  a  couple 
of  states  for  a  week-end  tour  — 
or  just  a  peppy  spin  out  the  road 
and  back  after  supper! 

That's  motorcycling,  man — the  greatest 
sport  in  the  world!  And  a  Harley- 
Davidson  gives  you  everything  in  a 
motorcycle — speed,  good  looks,  com- 
fort, long  life,  low  cost  (fifty  miles  for 
a  dollar — gas,  oil,  tires  and  all!) 


Write  now,  for  your  free  copy  of  "The  Open 
Road".  It  teUs  all  about  the  1923  Harley -Davidsons, 
with  their  10  improvements  and  reduced  prices. 
cPay-As-You-Ride — ask  your  dealer  about  this 
new,  easy  way  to  buy  a  Harley  -  Davidson. 

HARLEY-  DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dept.  A. 


Maiipl©^]lllaividl2i©im 


ARE  YOU  HELPING  YOUR  DEALER? 


The  Why  of  It 

The  life  of  all  news  stand  sales  of  all  magazines 
depends  on  display  and  co-operation  with  news- 
dealers. If  these  newsdealers  knew  that  every  day 
in  the  week  they  were  seeing  stockholders  In  any  one 
of  their  publications,  if  they  felt  that  human  touch 
that  only  you  as  a  legionnaire  can  give,  they  would 
soon  increase  their  orders.  No  magazine  in  America 
has  the  ownership  behind  it  that  your  Weekly  has. 
No  magazine  in  America  has  accomplished  in  twenty- 
five  years  what  your  Weekly  has  done  in  less  than 
four. 

This  year  is  full  of  promise.  Every  issue  will 
carry  more  and  more  articles  of  interest  to  your  non- 
member  friends,  more  and  more  articles  of  Interest 
to  the  ex-service  men  that  you  are  trying  to  get  into 
your  Post.  Compare  any  Issue  with  those  of  six 
months  ago  and  see  the  change  that  has  been  gradu- 
ally taking  place.  From  now  on,  you  will  note 
these  changes  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Weekly 
is  on  its  way  to  first  place  in  national  circulation  and 
first  place  in  every  way  among  national  magazines. 
The  When  of  It  Is  NOW 

Put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Thousands  are 
already  helping  out.  Show  your  newsdealer  that 
there  is  a  wide-awake  bunch  behind  him.  Show 
your  non-member  friends  the  ten-cent  value  that 
they  get  in  every  copy  of  the  Weekly.  Tell  your 
politicians  that  they  do  not  know  the  whole  truth  of 


the  ex-service  man's  problem  unless  they  read  your 
Weekly.  Tell  your  banker  that  every  argument 
finance  has  raised  for  and  against  adjusted  com- 
pensation is  answered  fairly  and  squarely  through 
the  columns  of  your  Weekly.  Tell  your  non-member 
friends  that  the  Burst  and  Dud  page  has  grown  to 
be  the  most  widely  quoted  page  of  wit  and  humor 
in  America  today.  Tell  your  school  teachers,  your 
professors  and  your  superintendents  of  education  of 
the  vital  movements  that  The  American  Legion  is 
carrying  forward. 

Take  any  copy  of  the  magazine  and  look  through 
it  carefully  and  you  will  find  something  in  it  that  will 
interest  any  one  in  your  community.  Make  up 
your  mind,  no  matter  what  your  station  of  life,  that 
you  can  do  your  bit  In  placing  this  ex-service  man's 
publication  in  the  hands  of  the  public  in  your  com- 
munity. It  means  a  greater  and  keener  interest  on 
everyone's  part  in  what  The  American  Legion  is 
doing.  It  means  that  ex-service  men  will  join  your 
Post.  It  means  that  you  yourself  in  every  word 
you  speak  concerning  your  magazine  are  carrying 
it  forward  towards  its  goal  of  two  million  circulation, 
a  goal  which  means  a  bigger,  better  magazine  and  a 
bigger,  better  Legion,  and  you  will  know  that  you 
have  helped. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  The  Weekly  he  can 
get  it  from  his  distributor,  and  if  the  distributor  does 
not  Handle  it  he  can  order  it  from  us. 

Are  you  with  us  for  that  2,000,000? 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  WEEKLY,  627  West  43d  Street,  New  York 


ix-Service  Men— Become 

Railway  Mail  Clerks 

Year 


Also  City  Mail  Carriers,  City  Postoffice 
Clerks,  $1400-$1800  Year 

70%  of  all  Railway  Mail  Clerks  appointed 
last  fiscal  year  were  Ex-Service  Men. 
Nearly  8,000  Ex-Service  Men  were  ap- 
pointed Carriers  and  Clerks  last  fiscal  year. 

Steady  Work.      No  Layoffs.      Paid  Vacations 

Common  education  sufficient.  / 
Ex-Service  Men  get  first  preference.  / 

Send  coupon  today — SURE.  /  Address. 


/  Name. 


y     Franklin  Institute.  Dept.,  R189,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

/       Sirs  :   Scud  me,  without  charge, 
/     (1)  Specimen  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
y    Examination  questions;  (2)  List  of 
jf  Government  jobs  obtainable;  (3)  l.n- 
formation  regarding  preference  'to  ex- 
S,    service  men;   (4)  Toll  me  how  to  get  a 
cy  IJ.  S.  Government  job. 
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Why  Good  Dancers 
Are  Popular 

Every  one  admires  and  wants  to 
dance  with  the  person  who  knows 
the  latest  steps.  There  is  no  need  of 
being  a  wallflower!  Arthur 
Murray,     America's  fore- 
most dancing  teacher,  has 
perfected  a  wonderful  new 
method  by  which  you  can  le 
any  of  the  newest  steps  in  a  few 
minutes  and  all  of  the  dances  in 
a  short  time. 

.Even  if  you  don't  know  one 
step   from   another,    you  can 
(iuickly  and  easily  master  any 
tlance  without  music  or  partner, 
right  in  your  own  home.  Your 
success  is  guaranteed.  The 
Vanderbilts  and  scores  of  other 
Gocially  prominent  people  have 
chosen  Mr.  Murray  as  their 
dancing   instructor.  More 
than   90,000   people  have 
learned  to  become  popular 

dancers  through  his  easy  learn-at-home  methods. 

Wonderful  Tango  Free 

To  show  you  how  easily  and  quickly  you  can  learn  his  new 
ways  Arthur  Murray  has  consented  to  send  for  but  a  limited 
time,  a  special  course  of  sixteen  dancing  lessons  for  only  SI. 00. 
Three  lessons  of  the  wonderful  French  Tango,  as  danced  by 
Kodolph  Valentino  in  the  "Four  Horsemen,"  will  be  sent 
absolutely  Free.  This  extraordinary  offer  is  made  to  prove 
you  will  enjoy  learning  the  newest  steps  in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  home — without  onlookers  to  embarrass  you.  You  need 
not  send  any  money  now.  When  the  postman  hands  you 
the  16-lesson  course  and  the  fascinating  FREE  tango  steps, 
just  deposit  SI  with  him  rilus  a  few  cents  postage,  in  full  pay- 
ment. If  you  prefer,  send  the  dollar  NOW  and  we  will  pay 
postage.  If  within  five  days  you  are  not  delighted,  return  the 
lessons  and  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

This  unusual  offer  may  not  be  made  again.  Send  today 
for  the  16-lesson  course,  which  will  be  mailed  promptly,  in  plain 
cover.  Learn  at  home  and  surprise  your  friends.  Act  now 
and  be  an  accomplished  dancer  soon. 

ARTHUR  MURRAY 

Studio  723—290  Broadway,   N.  Y.  City 


ZWatch 
Men's 
Thin  Model 

size  watch. 


alt  to  advertisi 
versal"  bargains!  Aganta 
buy  to  resell  at  $15.  Wear 
one  to  show  and  you'll  sell 
10  to  20  a  week;  make  $60  to 
$120  per  week. 

21  J.  Gold  Filled 

Case  stamped  "Guaranteed 
Gold  Filled   25  years." 
Movement    stamped  21 
JEWELS  and  ADJUS- 
TED to  3  positions. 
Accurate  time  keeper, 
will  give  a  life  time 
of  service.  Handsome 
ENGRAVED  CASE 
with  space  for  your 
INITIALS. 

AgentsWanted! 

second  -  hand, 
_"  Rail-road  dial  and  nic- 
,  kel  bridge  movement. 
Timed  and  tested  before 
_    shipping.  Satisfaction 
r  ^<v>V_c-uarant.eed  oryourmon- 
^^^■■S^^-^    *^*->x-gl  back .  1  f  not  $25 

fENO  NO  MONEY  ^backi 

.    nly  $8.85  on  arrival.  INITIALS 
fashionable  monogram  for  SI  extra.  Cash 
with  order.  State  if  you  want  vest  or  coat  Chain,  FREE* 

UNIVERSAL  WATCH  CO. 

Dept.  1 22      1S57  Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago 


BURSTS     AND  DUDS 

Payment  is  made  for  material  for  this  department.    Unavailable  manuscript  returned  only  when 
accompanied  by  stamped  envelope.    Address  627  West  43d  St.,  New  York  City 


ChatnFree 

Gold  filled,  latest  style, 
choice  of  "pocket  to 
pocket"  for  vest,  or  la- 
pel chain  for  coat  FYeel 


Large  shirt  manufacturer  wants  agents 
i  to  sell  complete  line  of  shirts,  pajamas, 
'i  and  night  shirts  direct  to  wearer.  Ad- 
V  vertleed  brand-exclusive  patterns—easy 
^to  sell.  No  experience  or  capital  re- 
quired.  Entirely  new  proposition. 

Write  for  free  samples. 
Madison  Shirt  Co.,  503 Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


Your  Outfit's  Photograph 

In  '17,  '18  or  '19  your  organization  was  photo- 
graphed. It's  the  only  photograph  of  the  "bunch" 
as  you  and  they  were  then.  It  can  never  be  taken 
again.  Get  a  copy  now,  while  you  can,  for  your 
children  and  their  children's  children.  If  your  out- 
fit was  photographed  we  can  supply  it.  Give  full 
name — camp  and  date*    Price  $3.00. 

COLE  &  CO.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


Another  Army  Contractor 

There  are  two  things  better  than  work- 
ing for  yourself.  Dodging  work  altogether, 
and  having  somebody  else  do  it  for  you. 

The  advance  of  a  division  under  fire  in 
the  none-too-late  war  had  been  halted  and 
orders  were  given  to  dig  in.  Earth  began 
to  fly  except  at  one  point  where,  behind  a 
natural  mound,  the  top  of  a  doughboy's 
head  was  to  be  seen,  while  cigarette  smoke 
curled  lazily  upward. 

"Dig  in!  Dig  in!"  yelled  a  lieutenant  on 
a  tour  of  inspection. 

"Hush,"  replied  the  soldier  reproachfully. 
"Don't  disturb  my  contractor." 

Peering  over  the  edge  of  the  mound,  the 
Lieutenant  saw  a  German  soldier  digging 
away  as  if  his  life  depended  on  it — which  it 
did — only  a  few  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
doughboy's  rifle. 

That  New  Slogan 

"Say,"  objected  the  regimental  chronic 
kicker,  poking  his  nose  inside  the  supply 
sergeant's  shack,  "this  hat's  too  small  for 
me.  Every  time  I  laugh  it  slides  off  my 
head." 

"Here's  one  two  sizes  larger,"  remarked 
the  sarge  pleasantly.  "Try  and  laugh  that 
off." 

Slandered 

"What's  the  matter,  Ananias,  you  look 
downhearted." 

"Matter  'nough,  boss.  Ah  reckon  Ah  done 
los'  mah  reputation  as  a  liar." 

"Why,  how's  that?" 

"Well,  when  Ah  come  back  f'um  de  wah, 
Ah  tol'  mah  girl  Ah  was  at  de  front  an'  had 
cooties  an'  everything.  Now  she  tell  me 
dat  Munchausen  Jones  done  relate  to  her 
dat  he  was  at  de  front,  too.  He  say  dat  all 
de  cooties  was  natives  of  Bordeaux,  an'  de 
reason  dey  shunned  him  an'  stayed  by  me 
was  dat  dey  knew  Ah  would  sholy  fu'nish 
dem  quick  transportation  back  home." 

Longer  Than  the  Legion 

The  Legion  can  exist  no  longer  than  its 
longest-lived  member.  But  the  Legion's 
$100,000  Graves  Endowment  Fund  will  exist 
in  perpetuity,  and  will  provide  for  the 
decoration  of  every  overseas  grave  as  long 
as  time  shall  last.    Do  your  bit. 

The  Great  Wet  Way 

The  two  followers  of  shady  ways  had  en- 
countered each  other  and  the  first  re- 
counted to  the  second  a  promising  safe- 
blowing  expedition  on  which  he  proposed  to 
embark  that  night. 

"How  about  helpin'  me  pull  the  job, 
Bill?"  he  suggested. 

"Not  me,"  replied  Bill,  drawing  himself 
up  virtuously.  "I  just  got  in  with  a  boot- 
legger, an'  I'm  going .  straight  from  now 
on." 

Not  Such  a  Worse  Idea 
"Buck  up,  old  boy,"  said  the  sporty  chap. 

"Well  go  down  to  the  skating  rink,  get  a 

pair  of  skates  and  forget  our  troubles." 
"Good  scheme!"  exclaimed  his  lovesick 

friend.   "Last  time  I  was  down  there  I  was 

unconscious  for  two  hours." 

A  Regular  Recipe 

A  couple  of  hunters  up  in  the  Canadian 
woods  had  so  enjoyed  the  coffee  made  by 
their  guide  that  when  the  trip  was  over 
they  demanded  his  recipe.  The  guide  was 
obliging. 

"Ver'  easy,"  he  said.  "Dere  bin  only  one 
way  make  coffee.  Take  trip  into  voods  up  by 
Flambeau  riviere,  build  fire  vid  pitch  pine 
knots,  put  von  quart  water  and  two  hands- 


He:  "But  what  in  the  world  could  I 
wear  at  a  costume  party?" 

She:  "You  might  put  on  your  dress 
suit  and  go  as  a  gentleman  of  the 
Spanish  War  period." 

ful  coffee  in  pot,  an'  sit  on  cover  so  she  no 
can  boil  over.  Ven  cover  get  too  hot  for 
seat  of  pants,  coffee  she  done." 

Orders  Is  Orders 

A  cranky  diner  in  a  restaurant  had  made 
numerous  complaints  to  the  colored  waiter 
and,  these  failing  to  bring  any  results,  be- 
came beside  himself  with  rage. 

"See  here,  you!"  he  roared.  "No  matter 
what  I  say  to  you  it  doesn't  seem  to  stir 
you  up  a  bit." 

"Nossuh,"  agreed  the  waiter  placidly  and 
amiably.  "De  boss  done  tol'  me  dat  when- 
ever a  gemmum  talk  like  dat  jes'  to  humor 
him." 

Substitute  Desired 

Edgar,  the  eight-year-old  son  of  the 
house,  was  as  lacking  in  sentimentality  as 
the  average  small  boy  and  was  particularly 
annoyed  by  the  caresses  which  his  feminine 
relatives  insisted  on  thrusting  at  him.  One 
night  he  was  sent  to  bed  shortly  after  the 
arrival  on  a  call  of  a  distant  connection 
who,  as  he  was  starting  to  mount  the  stairs, 
called : 

"Won't  you  give  Cousin  Mattie  a  kiss, 
dear." 

Thoroughly  sickened  with  the  whole  sex, 
Edgar  turned  appealingly  to  his  father  and 
said : 

"Dad,  for  Heaven's  sake  kiss  this  woman, 
will  you?" 

Clear  and  Concise 

A  certain  presiding  judge  at  a  trial  took 
it  upon  himself  to  correct  the  tendency  of 
a  woman  witness  to  deviate  too  much  from 
the  subject  of  her  testimony. 

"Madame,"  said  His  Honor,  "you  must  em- 
ploy fewer  words.    Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  Your  Honor." 

"Then  you  must,  in  the  fewest  words  of 
which  you  are  capable,  answer  the  plain 
and  simple  question,  whether  on  the  night 
ujider  discussion,  when  you  were  crossing 
the  street  with  your  baby  on  your  arm,  and 
the  street  car  was  bearing  down  on  the  one 
side  and  the  taxicab  and  the  truck  were  at- 
tempting to  pass  said  street  car  on  the 
other,  you  saw  the  plaintiff  between  the 
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street  car  and  the  taxicab,  or  whether  or 
when  you  saw  him  at  all,  and  whether  or 
not  near  the  street  car,  the  truck  or  the 
taxicab,  or  either,  or  any  two,  and  which  of 
them,  respectively,  or  how  it  was." 


One  Exception 

It  was  their  first  quarrel.  (It  always  is 
their  first  quarrel — to  read  the  stories.) 

"That's  just  like  you  men,"  she  stormed. 
"A  man  never  gets  into  trouble  without 
dragging  some  woman  in  with  him!" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  protested  spirit- 
edly. "How  about  Jonah  and  the  whale?" 


Willing 

The  bargaining  for  the  cow  had  been 
going  on  leisurely  for  an  hour.  Finally  the 
prospective  purchaser  came  flatly  to  the 
point. 

"How  much  milk  does  she  give?"  he 
asked. 

"I  don't  rightly  know,"  answered  the 
farmer  who  owned  her.  "But  she's  a  durn 
good-natured  critter,  an'  she'll  give  all  she 
can." 

Best  Beware 

McTavish:  "But  ye  wadna  say  he  was 
mean  an'  graspin',  wad  ye?" 

Mcintosh:  "Noo.  Har-rdly  that,  but 
mind  ye  when  ye  shake  hands,  just  count 
your  fingers  afterwards,  that's  a'." 


Diversion 

Two  youths,  cruising  about  for  work,  had 
finally  acquired  jobs  giving  wheel-chair  ex- 
ercise to  the  inmates  of  an  old  men's  home. 
One  morning  one  of  them  got  the  first  cus- 
tomer of  the  day  and  started  propelling 
him  up  the  main  street  of  the  village.  He 
was  inexperienced,  and  his  ancient  charge 
gained  several  years  in  age  as  he  barely 
escaped  being  shoved  into  the  creek  and 
then  pushed  under  the  wheels  of  a  trolley 
car.  At  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  his  attend- 
ant paused. 

"W-w-what  are  we  waiting  for?"  gasped 
the  chair's  occupant. 

"  'S  all  right,  old  top,"  answered  the 
other.  "I'm  waitin'  for  my  buddy  with  an- 
)ther  old  gent.  We're  gonna  have  a  race 
iown  the  hill." 

Easy  Marks 
(Scene,  Germany;  Time,  now.) 
Railroad  Ticket  Agent:    "Here,  you  must 
have  your  baggage  examined  before  you 
can  leave." 

Traveler:  "That  isn't  my  baggage; 
that's  my  pocketbook." 

Unhitching  the  Wagon  from  the  Star 

Tramp:  "When  I  was  young  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  be  rich." 

Lady:  "But  you  never  became  rich?" 

Tramp:  "No,  mum.  I  found  it  easier  to 
change  my  mind." 

Explanations  Needless 

Mrs.  Askitt:  "Did  you  say  anything  to 
your  husband  when  he  came  in  so  late  last 
night?" 

Mrs.  Tellitt:  "Why  should  I.  He  knew 
why  I  hit  him." 

100  Percent  American 

Mrs.  Reilly:  "What  makes  these  sardines 
so  high?" 

Grocer:  "They're  imported,  mum." 

Mrs.  Reilly:  "I'll  take  the  domestic  ones 
—them  as  had  the  brains  to  swim  acrost  to 
this  country." 

Gone  His  Limit 

"Prisoner,  have  you  anything  to  offer  in 
your  own  behalf?" 

"No,  your  Honor.  I've  turned  every  cent 
I  own  over  to  my  lawyer  and  a  couple  of 
the  jurymen." 


C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd.,  put  every  man  back  to  work  who  left  for  his  country's  service 


For  Legion  Bands  and  Drum  Corps 


Get  Ready  Now 


for  this  spring,  summer  and  fall  with  a  real 

Bugle  and  Drum  Corps 
Conn  Will  Help  You  Organvze 
Write  for  our  special  proposition 
to  all  Legion  posts 

Now  is  the  time  to  lay  plans  to  win  the  Conn 
prizes  in  the  band  and  drum  corps  competition  at 
San  Francisco.  We've  helped  thousands  of  bands 
and  drum  corps  to  success.  We'll  gladly  help 
you,  too,  without  obligation. 

The  Whiting,  Indiana  post  drum  corps,  Conn 
equipped,  recently  won  first  prize  at  the  Terre 
Haute  convention.  Adjt.  Mutva  says  the  Conn 
equipment  played  a  big  part  in  winning'the  honor. 
May  we  help  you? 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd. 
3032  Conn  Bldg.  Elkhart,  Ind. 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  HIGH  GRADE  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 


Catch  Fishs| 


,,„..nk.Hnskrats  and  other 
fut^bearing  animals,  in  large 
-  numbers,  with  our  new.  Fold- 
ing. Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It  catches  them 
like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Strong  and 
durable.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List,  and  our  Free 
Booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds  of  fish. 
J.  F.  GREGORY,  Dept.  44,  Lebanon,  Mo. 


PATENTS 


Secured.  Trade- 
marks and  Copy- 
rights registered 

EF     ^TFVFNN    Ir    ReSis|ered  Patent  Attorney 
.  C.  OILVCHJ,  jr.  Lale  of  the  115lhl).  S.  Infly. 

LEGIONNAIRE  OF  MARYLAND 

Solicits  as  a  member  of  the  old  established  firm  of  MTLO  B.  STEVENS 
&  CO..  the  business  of  his  fellow  Legionnaires  and  of  their  friends. 
We  offer  a  strictly  professional  service  at  moderate  fees.  Preliminary 
advice  withuut  charge.  Send  sketch  or  model  foreramination.  Offices 
Barrister  Bldg..  Washington.  D.C.;  S38  Monad  nock  Block.  Chicago,  Ills! 


Easy  to  Sell! 


"I  can  sell  TWO  subscriptions  to  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  WEEKLY 
in  the  time  it  takes  to  sell  ONE  FOR  ANY  OTHER  MAGAZINE." 
So  says  a  loyal  Legionnaire  who  is  one  of  the  many  Field  Staff  members 
representing  The  American  Legion  Weekly. 

The  Profiteer  Hunt  Is  Your  Opportunity! 

THE  PROFITEER  HUNT,  that  great  series  of  WAR  GRAFT  ARTICLES 
now  appearing  in  each  issue  of  the  Weekly,  make  it  the  easiest  magazine  in 
this  country  to  sell.  Everybody  wants  to  know  what  the  Government  is 
doing  to  THE  WAR  PROFITEERS.  Everybody  is  interested  in  learning 
where  the  money  went  that  they  spent  for  Liberty  Bonds.  Tell  them  about 
THE  PROFITEER  HUNT  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  get  the  order. 

Public  interest  and  support  plus  a  tremendous  patriotic  appeal  combined 
with  the  many  other  splendid  features  of  the  magazine  make  it  possible  to 
secure  twice  as  many  subscriptions  for  The  American  Legion  Weekly  as  for 
any  other  publication.  This  means  that  commissions  are  earned  twice  as 
easily.  We  are  paying  many  of  our  Field  Staff  members  as  high  as  $2.00 
an  hour  to  represent  their  Weekly  locally.  Disabled  veterans  are  support- 
ing themselves  from  the  commissions  earned  taking  subscriptions  for  The 
American  Legion  Weekly.  You  can  have  the  same  opportunity  if  you  will 
write  to  us  on  the  coupon  below. 


-  -  -  This  Coupon  is  your  opportunity.    Mail  it!  -  -  - 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  WEEKLY 
627  West  43rd  Street 
New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  I'm  interested,  so  please  tell  me  without  obligation,  all  about  your 
plan. 

Name  

Address  

City   ,  


State   Legion  Post . 


J 
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THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  WEEKLY 


Canned  "Willie' 


(Statuette) 


GOLD  FISH  and 
HORSE  MEAT 

with  a  bean  or  two  thrown 
in  for  good  measure  didn't 
always  make  the  most  ap- 
petizing meal  imaginable 
for  a  fightin'  soldier. 
But  they  could  turn  into 
good  hard  muscle  quicker 
'n  anything  we  ever  saw. 
Yeh,  Buddy,  it  was  tougher 
'n  anything  we'll  have  to 
go  thru  again,  but  won't 
it  be  hot  stuff  a  few  years  from  now  to  have 
our  kids  sitting  around  listening  to  us  tell 
about  it! 

You  shoulduhave  a  "Spirit  of  the  American 
Doughboy"  statu- 
ette'   or   lamp  to 
show  them  what  a 
real  fightin'  Amer- 
ican looks  like  in 
action.  You  should 
also  have   one  as 
the  finest  memento 
you  can  secure. 
You   can't   imagine  one 
tenth  its  beauty  from  the 
illustrations  in  this  adver- 
tisement. Write  for  cata- 
log containing  many  beau- 
tiful illustrations 
and  price. 

"Doughboys"  may 
be  had  with  or  without  elec- 
trical connections. 

The  American  Doughboy  Co. 
Dept.  27 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Get  into  Business 
for  "Yburself 

Be  the  Zanol  Representative.  New  offer. 
New  plan.  You  make  big  money  imme- 
diately. No  waiting.  Spare  time  or  full 
time.  350  wonderful  products.  Low 
prices.    Fine  quality.   Repeat  business. 


1300  Cash 


made  by  Boone  of  Illinois  In  short  time.  Complete 
outfit  and  auto  furnished.  Write  quick  for  our  plan. 
American  Products  Co.,  Dept.  8546      Cincinnati.  0. 


^he  vogue  for  personal  and  semi- 
business  correspondence.  3  linename 

r  and  address  inrich  blueon  finewhite 
Mackinac  Bond.  Send  $1.00  to  cover 
full  cost.  Address  Dept.  K. 
PARAMOUNT  PAPER  CO. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
AM  tot  -west  of  Denver- 


Wanted 

Agents  to  sell  a  Universal  Necessity  which 
has'  real  merit.  Write  today  for  our  big 
money  making  proposition. 

MOULTON  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Ohio 


BECOME  A 
RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERK 

Examinations  soon.  $1600  to  $2300  a  year. 
Steady  life-time  job.  Common  education 
■■■o»»«»«»»»»»»»»wu  sufficient.  No 
\  "pull"  necessary. 
Mail  coupon  for 


Catalog. 

Patterson  Civil 


Patterson  Civil  Service  School 

Dept.  633B         ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

;ins-  Send  me  without  charge  your 
Catalog,  describing  this  and  other     •   Service  School 
U.  S.  Government  positions.  \    Dept.  633B 

\  Rochester, 
*»  N.T. 

Name  > 


Address. 


Veterans  of  The  Blue  and  Gray  Division, 
Here's  Your  Opportunity!  . 

WOULD  you  like  to  brush  up  your  memory  of  your  days  of 
service  in  the  29th  Division?  The  American  Legion  Weekly 
is  in  a  position  to  help  you  do  this.  "The  History  of  the  Twenty- 
Ninth  Division,"  carefully  compiled  by  two  former  officers  of  the 
division,  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  outfit  histories  thus  far  published. 
The  book  is  bound  in  blue  cloth  lettered  in  gold,  with  the  divisional 
insignia  on  the  cover.  A  complete  story  of  the  division's  activities 
from  the  days  of  training  in  Camp  McClellan,  its  overseas  service, 
its  part  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  Offensive  and  its  return  home;  the 
Honor  Roll;  the  complete  roster  of  all  officers  and  men  who  served 
with  the  29th;  a  list  of  the  men  decorated;  copies  of  all  field  and 
general  orders;  official  maps;  seventy-eight  pages  of  illustrations — 
all  these  are  contained  in  the  volume.  By  a  special  arrangement 
with  the  division,  the  Weekly  can  offer  this  history  for  sale  at  five 
dollars  the  copy.  The  volume  will  gain  in  historical  value  as  the 
years  pass.  If  you  want  a  copy,  send  check  or  money  order  to  the 
Legion  Library,  The  American  Legion  Weekly,  627  West  43d  Street, 
New  York  City. 


The  Great  Moment  of  Their  War 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


never  forget  the  look  of  astonishment 
on  the  Australian's  face  when  he  at- 
tempted to  lift  Clara's  "bag"! 

"I  say,"  he  said,  "have  you  your 
motah  in  this,  eh?" 

"Yes,"  Clara  answered  flippantly,  "a 
knock-down  Ford." 

We  arrived  at  the  hotel  and  were 
royally  cared  for.  The  next  afternoon 
but  one  Clara's  cough  was  worse,  and 
she  didn't  feel  like  walking,  so  I  stayed 
in  with  her.  A  tap  at  our  door,  and 
the  concierge  informed  us  that  "an 
American  gentleman,  in  fact,  an  Ameri- 
can M.  P.  gentleman,"  was  asking  for 
us  in  the  parlors  below.  Let  me  inter- 
ject here  that  Clara  had  shown  me 
what  was  in  the  new  suitcase  she  had 
bought,  and  of  all  the  souvenirs!  I  do 
not  see  how  even  that  big  hotel  could 
continue  its  business  after  we  had  left  it! 

Well,  Clara  looked  at  me,  white  as  a 
ghost,  and  I  couldn't  even  get  my 
breath..  I  finally  managed  to  tell  the 
concierge  that  we  would  be  down  pres- 
ently, and  hurriedly  closed  the  door  and 
locked  it.  When  I  turned  around  to 
tell  Clara  in  my  most  indelicate  lan- 
guage just  what  I  thought  of  her  for 
getting  us  into  such  a  disgraceful 
scrape  I  found  she  was  tearing  her 
clothes  off  and  was  going  to  bed! 

"Tell  him  I'm  too  ill  to  be  disturbed!" 
she  babbled  between  chattering  teeth. 

"But,"  I  said,  "suppose  he  comes  up, 
anyway?  We  must  get  rid  of  that  con- 
traband first!" 

We  each  bit  a  finger  nail  off  in  our 
effort  to  concentrate  quickly;  then  we 
decided  to  wrap  the  stuff  up  in  an  army 
blanket  (what  amateurs  we  were!)  and 


let  it  down  on  to  a  little  balcony  a 
story  below  us.  I  helped  get  the  stuff 
ready,  and  then  I  was  to  go  down  and 
greet  the  "American  gentleman"  while 
she  lowered  it  out  of  the  window  by  the 
straps. 

I  was  so  sure  that  the  end  of  every- 
thing had  come,  that  this  was  Taps  for 
us,  that  I  could  not  even  make  a  sound 
when  I  walked  into  the  parlor. 

From  one  of  the  chairs  arose  a  tall, 
boyish,  good-looking  young  lieutenant. 
Coming  forward  with  a  very  charming 
smile  he  said: 

"I'm  mighty  sorry  to  have  to  bother 
you,  but  when  you  checked  out  of  Nice 
day  before  yesterday,  I  guess  no  one 
told  you  that  you  must  check  in  at 
Cannes,  as  Antibes  has  no  A.  P.M." — 
Ex-Nurse,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Into  the  Light 

AFTER  being  in  the  front  lines  for 
several  weeks  we  were  relieved  and 
began  our  march  to  the  rear  about  sun- 
set on  August  14,  1918.  We  had  not 
seen  a  single  speck  of  light,  with  the 
exception  of  star  shells  and  fire  belched 
from  the  artillery — not  even  the  light 
from  a  match  or  a  cigarette. 

After  several  hours  of  marching  in 
the  darkness,  suddenly  I  spied  a  light 
and  heard  the  whistle  of  a  small  loco- 
motive on  a  narrow-gauge  French  rail- 
road. Soon  I  saw  several  electric  lights 
along  the  railroad  track  and  could  hear 
the  engine  running.  Probably  this 
would  not  be  a  thrill  to  some,  but  to  me 
it  was  like  coming  back  to  life. — Ralph 
C.  Graham  (8th  Field  Sig.  Bn.,  Uth 
Division),  Miami,  Fla. 


The  Beacon  on  Illiteracy  Ledge 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


Just  when  prospects  for  the  night 
school  seemed  darkest,  Cass  County 
Post  of  The  American  Legion  held  a 
meeting  in  its  $100,000  clubhouse — 
more  about  the  clubhouse  later — a  half 
dozen  blocks  from  the  high  school  build- 


ing. There  gathered  at  that  meeting 
men  who  had  lived  for  months  where 
every  moment  was  a  problem  of  life  or 

death. 

To  these  men  there  was  no  ele- 
ment of  the  impossible  in  the  task  of 
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saving  Logansport's  night  school.  They 
took  on  that  task  gladly.  They  had 
striven  together  for  months  to  make 
their  clubhouse  dream  a  reality,  and 
that  task  was  done.  They  were  grate- 
ful to  the  people  of  their  city  and 
county  for  the  manner  in  which  sup- 
port had  been  accorded  them  in  a  project 
which  when  first  conceived  had  seemed 
a  rash  one.  Here,  in  the  new  task 
ahead,  was  an  opportunity  to  help  even 
things  up.  The  650  members  of  Cass 
County  Post  got  ready  to  restore  the 
light  to  the  lighthouse.  The  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  of  Logansport  pledged 
its  full  support. 

Dr.  Troy  Babcock  headed  the  post's 
committee,  which  constituted  the  gen- 
eral staff  to  direct  the  post's  efforts 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  and  work 
out  the  details  of  the  restoration  of 
the  school.  Public  spirit  flamed  an  in- 
stant response  to  the  Legion's  appeal. 
The  business  men's  clubs  gave  their  en- 
i  thusiastic  endorsement  and  offered  as- 
sistance. The  Board  of  Education  did 
likewise.  So  did  practically  every  civic 
organization  of  Logansport.  The  school 
teachers  lined  up  solidly  in  the  move- 
ment when  Legionnaire  Frank  McHale 
addressed  them  at  a  meeting  appeal- 
ing for  volunteer  instructors.  Virgil 
Binford,  vocational  director  of  the 
schools,  assisted  the  committee  in  per- 
fecting plans.  Meanwhile  volunteer 
committees  composed  of  Legionnaires 
were  canvassing  the  city  to  inform 
prospective  students  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered.  Advertisements  were  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers. 

On  January  11th  of  this  year,  the 
night  school  re-opened,  enrolling  more 
than  five  hundred  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  in  fifteen  courses.  Mr.  Bin- 
ford  became  its  director,  and  the  in- 
structors were  for  the  most  part  teach- 
ers who  had  volunteered  their  services. 
Legionnaires  volunteered  to  assist  in 
instruction  in  those  subjects  in  which 
they  were  expert.  The  Legionnaire 
owner  of  a  garage  turned  over  his  shop 
to  the  school  two  nights  a  week  for 
the  class  in  auto  mechanics.  The  Board 
of  Education  gave  the  use  of  the  high 
school  building,  furnishing  light  and 
power.  Without  costing  the  taxpayers 
a  single  cent  in  salaries,  the  night 
school  had  been  saved. 

The  foregoing  is  a  perspective  of  the 
Legion's  accomplishment  in  Logansport. 
Now  for  the  close-ups: 

A  kindly  white-haired  man  stands 
facing  the  front  row  of  desks  in  a 
typical  American  school  room.  Behind 
him  is  the  wall  blackboard  on  which 
still  remain  chalked  the  day's  problems 
in  algebra,  together  with  freshly- 
chalked  common  American  words  which 
he  has  just  written.  He  holds  aloft  a 
book  while  twenty  pairs  of  eyes  gaze  at 
it  expectantly.  In  their  seats  are 
twenty  young  men  and  women,  clear 
of  countenance  and  ardent  purpose,  to 
whom  Ellis  Island  is  a  recent  memory. 
You  do  not  need  to  be  told  who  came 
from  where.  Blond  hair  and  blue  eyes 
tell  that  Johanna  is  from  the  Rhine- 
land  before  she  speaks  to  confirm  it. 
The  dark-skinned  young  man  with  black 
hair,  stiff  and  straight,  smiles  of  mid- 
dle Italy.  The  broad  shoulders  and 
rather  expressionless  face  of  the  young 
giant  in  the  back  row  suggest  Buda- 
pest, and  his  blond  prototype  nearby 
is  possibly  a  Czech. 

"What  is  this?"  the  teacher  asks. 

"A  book,"  is  the  answering  chorus 
in  a  diversity  of  accents. 


"Where  is  the  book?"  the  teacher 
proceeds.  "Anna,  you  may  answer." 
"On  the-e  floor,"  Anna  replies,  and 
falls  into  confusion  as  her  classmates 
volley  correction. 

The  teacher  smiles.  For  ten  years 
he  has  been  teaching  elementary  Eng- 
lish and  other  subjects  in  the  night 
school  to  the  Gretchens  and  Giuseppes 
and  Feodors  of  Logansport,  young  and 
old,  and  to-day  he  has  a  vast  circle 
of  friends,  his  former  students,  among 
the  foreign-born  population  of  the  city. 
His  old  pupils  come  back  to  him  now  for 
advice  on  business  and  matrimony,  the 
problems  of  their  families  and  ventures 
in  real  estate.  Not  a  few  of  them  left 
town  during  the  strike  and  he  misses 
them.  He  hasn't  any  magic  technique 
to  Americanize  the  alien,  but  he  does 
believe  his  pupils  make  mighty  good 
citizens  and  are  contributing  to  Amer- 
ica seme  exceptionally  promising  chil- 
dren. 


THE  echo  of  rumbling  machinery 
sounds  through  the  basement  cor- 
ridor. You  open  a  door  and  the  whine 
of  a  band-saw  upon  solid  oak  draws 
your  eye  to  a  bench  where  a  young 
man  in  overalls  is  finishing  a  table 
top.  Next  to  him  is  a  youth  at  a  lathe 
in  which  he  is  adjusting  a  square  piece 
of  dark,  hard-looking  wood  four  feet 
long.  He  pulls  a  lever  and  the  piece 
of  wood  whirls  swiftly  upon  its  axis 
while  flakes  of  sawdust  drift  to  the 
floor.  The  hand  on  the  lever  moves 
again  and  you  see  that  the  piece  in 
the  lathe  is  round  and  tapering. 

"It's  a  piece  of  solid  walnut  which 
my  grandfather  put  into  a  bedstead 
sixty  years  ago,"  explains  the  tall 
young  Hoosier  with  satisfaction.  "It 
will  be  a  table  lamp  when  I'm  through 
with  it,"  he  adds. 

In  a  far  corner  of  the  room  you  come 
upon  a  friendly,  stocky  man,  wearing 
rimmed  glasses,  who  is  gluing  together 
carefully-matched  thin  pieces  of  wood 
and  fastening  them  with  strips.  You 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  a 
bank  teller.  He  is  making  a  cabinet 
and  this  spring  he  is  going  to  lay  hard- 
wood floors  in  his  home.  He  is  not  here 
by  chance,  as  he  has  long  made  this 
his  recreation  and  has  developed  a 
craftman's  skill  that  he  could  capital- 
ize if  he  wished.  You  gain  added  re- 
spect for  his  versatility  when  you  learn 
that  he  is  also  the  leader  of  Cass 
County  Post's  band  of  thirty-five  pieces, 
Logansport's  first  musical  organization. 


ROWS  of  electric  lamps  suspended  by 
cords  from  the  ceiling,  casting  cones 
of  light  downward  to  the  tops  of  trestle- 
boards — draughting  tables,  arranged  in 
company  front.  A  score  of  young  men, 
and  some  who  are  older,  perched  on 
stools  and  bending  over  blueprints  and 
tracing  cloth  in  the  table  tops.  Shiny 
compasses,  ruling  pens,  celluloid  angles 
and  T-squares  beside  the  drawings. 

A  young  man  with  light  brown  pom- 
padour hair  is  studying  a  book  spread 
on  the  drawing  in  front  of  him.  The 
pages  show  designs  of  cogs  and  wheels. 
The  young  man  admits  he  is  trying  to 
work  out  something  new  in  a  cog-wheel 
arrangement — it  may  reach  the  patent 
office,  he  says.  Perhaps  some  day  he 
will  design  an  electrically-driven  fire 
engine — all  the  fire-fighting  equipment 
used  by  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France  was 
made  in  a  Logansport  factory. 


A  Glad  Story- 


This  wise  ex-soldat  remembered  from  la 
guerre     that     ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 

made  you  forget  you  had  feet. 

Remember  those  army  issues  of 

ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

It  didn't  offset  the  long  lakes,  but  it 
pulled  you  over  the  rough  spots.  It 
soothed  and  comforted  sore  feet;  it  pre- 
vented chafing,  blisters  and  callouses; 
it  relieved  sweating  and  footfag.  Oh, 
boy,  that  was  good  stuff!  * 

And  today — it's  what  puts  the  joy  into 
dancing — -and  takes  out  the  punishment. 
Just  sprinkle  ALLEN'S  FOOT- EASE 
into  your  dancing  dogs — then  you're 
all  set  for  a  large  evening. 

And  since  it  is  as  good  for  dancing  as  for 
hiking,  it's  as  good  for  every -day  use  as 
for  dancing.  Don't  be  without  it. 
Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere. 
Send  for  a  generous  sample  package  and 
The  Allen's  Foot=Ease  Walking  Doll. 
(Somme  Doll,  we'll  say!)    Sent  free. 

Address 

ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 

LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 

^During  the  war  the  U.  S.  Government 
purchased  more  than  Fifty  Tons  of  Powder  for 
the  Feet. 


SEND  NO 


}Om    l«*KT  GOLD- 
FILLED  CASE 


odel,  20  yr.  Mkt  cold-filled  I 
Beautiful  dial.  Handsomely  chased 
border  and  back.  Full  jewel  well 
known  ALERT  movement.  Heiiu- 
lated  and  adjusted  to  keel)  excellent 
time. 

Order  today.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
only  $6. 8(1  on  arrival.  Satisfaction 
Cunranteed  or  money  back. 
FREE:  14kt  (old-njled  Waldemar 
chain  and  knife  if  you  order  now. 
SUPREME  JEWELRY  MFG.  CORP. 
Dept.  706,  434  Broadway.  New  York 


U.S.  ARMY  KRAG  GUNS 

—  PARTS-  AMMUNITION 


30 


U.  S.  ARMY 
KRAG  CARBINES— Cal. 

All  carbines  have  the  new  model  1899  A 
stocks.   The  barrels,  actions  and  parts 
are  either  new  or  have  been  re-finished  *r 
by  the  Gov't.,  and  are  equal  to  new. 
Ammunition  14 .00  Hundred.  Also  KRAG 
Parts.    Send  for  new  calaloane. 

W.  STOKES  KIRK 

1733-39  N.  12th  St.  Philadelphia 
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Baseball 
Uniforms 


A  Special 

Made- 
to-Order 


$r.50  $7.50  $ 


76'.*10 


Uniform  Consists  of 
Cap,  shirt,  belt,  pants  and 
stockings.    Lettering  FREE 


No  time  to  lose,  Mr.  Manager  of  American 
Legion  Post  Teams,  you  MUST  order  now. 
Delay  means  disappointment.  We  Specialize 
in  Baseball  equipment,  and  outfit  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  teams  year  alter  year. 

Genuine  M.  &  H.  fabric.  Tough,  strong, 
wears  like  leather,  holds  shape  and  gives  best 
service.    Cannot  be  duplicated  for  price. 

Write  for  Swatch  Book,  Easy  Self- 
measurement    Blanks    and  Special 
Baseball  Bargain  Sheet. 

MOSKOWITZ  &  HERBACH 

512  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
ESTABLISHED  2B  YEARS==. 


FISHING  FACTS 

•  and  Outers'  Recreation 
for  4  months—  $1.°-°- 


Here  is  a  96-page  handbook  packed  with 
valuable  information  and  instruction  on  every 
form  of  fresh-water  fishing.  Illustrated.  Authoritative. 
Simply  written  and  intensely  practical.  Priced  at  50c  and 
worth  ten  times  that  amount  to 
«nr  angler — novice  or  expert. 

Four  big  monthly  issues  of  America's 
livest  outdoor  magazine  (regularly  25c 
per  copy)  and  "Fishing  Facts" — yours 
for  $1 .00.  "Fishing  Facts"  alone  50c. 


Desk    4,  OUTERS'  BOOK  CO 

502  North  Dearborn  St.      Chicago,  III. 


Sell  TIRES 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

We  want  one  auto  owner  in  each  locality 
_  to  use  and  advertise  Armour  Cords.  You 
oan  make  bigmoney  andgetyourowntiresFree 
by  simply  sending  us  orders  from  friends  and 
neighbors.  No  Capital  or  Experience  needed. 
We  deliver  and  collect  direct.    Fay  you  daily. 

Most  Liberal  Tire  Guarantee  Ever  Written 
Armour  Cords  are  Bonded  against  Accidental 
Damage,  Wear  and  Tear,  Tread  Separation,  Blis- 
tering, Blow-Outs  and  Rim-Cutting  for 
10,000  miles.  We  are  actual  manufactur- 
es. Write  today  for  Great  Special  Offer 
to  Agents  and  low  Factory  Prices. 
ARBOUR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CQ.,Pept.52-A,PAnON.O. 


$25  Weekly  in  Spare  Time 

Let  us  send  you  FREE,  full  particulars  regarding  our 
course,' preparing  you  in  a  few  weeks'  time  for  prac- 
tical work.  Includes  Reporting,  News  Writ- 
ing;, Editorial  Work,  Special  Correspondence, 
Sports,  Publicity,  etc.  Individual  instruction  from 
Experts  Now  on  the  Staffs  of  New  York  Daily  Pa- 
pers. Circular  and  all  information  free.  Write  today. 

Metropolitan   School   of  Journalism 

Dept.  30-M,  276  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HctVe  You  secured  one^ 
subscription  to  your  magazine  • 
Get  a  new  reader  for  the 
American  Legion  Weekly 

Spread  the  Good  Legion  Gospel 


A CHEMISTRY  laboratory  trans- 
formed into  what  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  spring  garden.  This 
effect  is  produced  by  a  score  of  bright 
new  spring  hats,  trimmed  with  flowers, 
displayed  on  rows  of  microscopes  which 
stand  on  tables.  All  day  long  high 
school  students  have  been  using  these 
microscopes  to  study  the  characteristics 
of  chemical  elements.  Now  they  serve 
admirably  as  substitutes  for  the  stands 
used  in  the  shop  windows  for  pre-Easter 
displays. 

Beside  each  hat  is  its  maker.  The 
room  is  filled  with  women.  They  are 
shaping  wire  frames  or  clothing  them 
with  bright  bands  of  cloth  or  woven 
straw — or  placing  on  them  the  final 
floral  ornamentation  of  blue  and  yellow 
and  gold  and  red.  Each  of  the  students 
in  this  class  has  already  made  two 
spring  hats,  and  the  exhibits  would 
make  a  creditable  millinery  opening  in 
a  department  store. 

Equally  practical  is  the  work  being 
done  in  adjoining  rooms — basketry,  sew- 
ing and  dressmaking.  Reed  table  lamps 
with  shades  of  bright  silks,  wicker 
chairs  upholstered  in  tapestry,  beau- 
tiful cushions  and  draperies,  dresses 
fitted  over  wire  forms — these  testify 
to  marvels  of  creation  by  women  who 
have  capitalized  their  evenings.  The 
architect  of  a  wondrous  basket  has 
taught  for  years  in  the  schools  and 
holds  a  doctor's  degree.  By  her  side 
works  a  bride  who  is  making  a  lamp 
for  her  newly-furnished  living  room. 
•    '     *    #    *    *  * 

WERE  you  ever  a  patient  in  a  hos- 
pital? Do  you  recall  how  the 
nurses  managed  deftly  to  change  the 
sheets  of  your  bed  without  a  jar  to  your 
pain-wracked  body?  Well, you  walk  into 
a  room  in  the  Logansport  high-school 
buildings  and  see  a  white-enameled  hos- 
pital cot,  with  a  head  upon  the  pillow. 
It's  a  bit  inconsistent,  however,  that 
a  nurse's  white  cap  is  upon  that  head. 
It  is  just  a  demonstration  in  hospital 


bed-making  for  the  benefit  of  the  class 
in  home  nursing — twenty  women  who 
are  learning  what  to  do  if  the  influenza 
epidemic  should  get  out  of  hand  again. 
They  already  know  all  about  tempera- 
tures, pulse  and  respiration,  how  to 
make  a  fever  patient  comfortable  and 
how  to  recognize  those  danger  signs 
in  sickness  which  demand  the  doctor's 
immediate  attention.  Logansport  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  are  giving  the  lec- 
tures. 

LOGANSPORT  girls  when  they  are 
graduated  from  high  school  know 
how  to  make  biscuits  which  are  out  of 
the  hand-grenade  class,  and  they  can 
roast  meats  and  bake  pies  and  puddings. 
Later,  as  brides,  they  can  calculate 
how  much  their  husbands  should  eat, 
making  an  equation  between  his  weight 
and  the  sum  total  of  calories  he  con- 
sumes. They  also  know  a  vitamine 
when  they  see  one.  When  their  mothers 
went  to  school  calories  and  vitamines 
hadn't  been  discovered  as  complications 
and  the  steam-shovel  theory  of  cookery 
prevailed.  But  now  the  old-fashioned 
mothers  of  Logansport  are  learning 
evenings  what  their  daughters  learned 
by  day — they  are  students  in  the  night- 
school  courses  of  domestic  science.  You 
see  them,  white-haired  and  dignified, 
wearing  aprons,  distilling  tomato 
bisque,  charting  the  ideal  ration  of  a 
three-year-old  boy  and  making  round 
steak  into  Chateaubriand.  Household 
allowances  automatically  go  farther 
after  the  women  who  are  taking  these 
courses  have  learned  the  principles  of 
balanced  rations,  and  savings  accounts 
automatically  become  larger. 


AND  so  the  Logansport  night-school 
goes  on.  If  The  American  Legion 
in  Logansport  had  no  other  record  of 
accomplishment  than  this,  it  would  have 
justified  itself  as  a  community  invest- 
ment.   But  Cass  County  Post  has  an 


April  Showers 

For  three  months  there  has  been  a 
steady  rain  of  cards.  For  three  months 
the  Weekly  has  been  snowed  under  with 
renewals,  and  now  we  are  ready  for  the 
April  shower  of  new  members. 

The  time  has  come  to  turn  every  effort 
toward  them.  Legion  strength  is  assured 
for  1923.  It  is  the  best  argument  with 
the  gang  that  has  not  yet  joined  the 
Legion.    Everybody  is  in. 

Get  on  the  floor  of  your  next  post 
meeting  and  see  if  you  can  start  your 
drive  now.  There  are  still  a  few  scattered 
Legionnaires  whose  dues  have  not  yet 
been  paid.  Go  get  them  back  into  the 
fold. 

Tell  your  post  how  you  personally  can 
help  to  keep  up  the  April  shower  of  new 
members. 


POST  OFFICERS 

The  time  to  get  new 
members  is  now!  If 
you  will  write  us  what 
you  can  do,  and  what 
you  will  do,  the 
Weekly  will  be  glad 
to  help  you. 

We  have  a  limited 
supply  of  posters  and 
membership  aids 
which  we  want  to 
give  to  the  posts  that 
will  use  them  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Make  every  day  count. 
This  is  the  big  year 
and  the  Legion  means 
business. 

Be  sure  to  get  every 
card  in  as  quickly  as  it 
is  signed.  Every  card 
counts.  Get  them  in 
on  the  seme  day  they 
are  signed.  If  you 
delay  the  cards  you 
delay  the  magazine. 


Now  for 
showers! 


the  April 
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even  broader  record  of  ^accomplishment. 
Its  650  members  in  a  city  of  23,000  in- 
evitably are  a  powerful  force  in  every 
community  activity  and  business  en- 
deavor. Its  $100,000  clubhouse,  now  oc- 
cupied debt-free,  is  a  palatial  building 
which  will  compare  with  any  Legion 
home  in  the  United  States.  The  Aux- 
iliary unit,  which  shares  equally  with 
the  Post  the  achievement  of  restoring 
the  night  school,  has  demonstrated  the 
powerful  support  of  the  mothers,  wives 
and  sisters  of  the  service  men  by  equip- 
ping a  complete  kitchen  in  the  club- 
house at  a  cost  of  more  than  $2,000  and 
by  its  activities  in  making  Christmas 
happy  for  the  disabled  men  in  hospitals. 

The  Auxiliary  unit  remembers  the 
sick,  both  of  the  post  and  of  its  own 
ranks,  with  flowers  and  table  delicacies. 
And,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,  there 
is  the  post's  band  of  thirty-five  pieces, 
an  outfit  with  snap  and  class.  On  pub- 
lic holidays  and  special  occasions  this 
band  stands  out  as  all  Logansport's 
own,  and  its  summer  concerts  have 
given  it  statewide  fame.  It  confirmed 
that  fame  by  its  playing  and  appear- 
ance at  the  New  Orleans  convention. 

A  clubhouse  is  a  clubhouse,  and  one 
and  all  they  are  apt  to  include  much  the 
same  features.  But  there  is  no  local 
braggadocio  in  Logansport's  pride  in 
the  home  which  the  Legion  has  acquired 


with  the  help  of  a  state  law  permitting 
counties  to  make  appropriations  for 
memorial  buildings.  It  is  a  testimonial 
to  the  prestige  of  the  Legion  in  Logans- 
port  that  there  was  scarcely  any  oppo- 
sition when  the  county  commissioners 
voted  $50,000  to  start  the  memorial 
project  and  followed  this  with  other 
smaller  appropriations.  Meanwhile  the 
post  had  been  busy  raising  the  addi- 
tional funds  necessary — an  indoor  car- 
nival held  in  a  vacant  factory  building 
alone  netted  profits  of  $7,200 — and 
shortly  after  the  building  was  dedicated 
last  May  every  obligation  incurred  in 
its  construction  had  been  paid.  Civic 
organizations  joined  their  contributions 
to  help  meet  the  cost  of  the  building, 
and  besides  the  kitchen  equipped  by  the 
Auxiliary  other  rooms  were  furnished 
entire  by  local  societies.  The  G.  A.  R. 
moved  the  treasured  reminders  of  their 
own  battles  to  quarters  in  the  new  build- 
ing and  have  now  both  a  meeting  place 
and  a  museum. 

This  building  and  a  true  Legion  spirit 
have  established  Cass  County  Post 
firmly  and  prominently  in  its  commun- 
ity. Favored  perhaps  by  circumstances, 
this  post  exemplifies  a  development 
which  is  now  taking  place  in  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  foreshadows  the  full  Legion  growth 
which  is  to  come. 


The  Profiteer  Hunt 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


find  out  what  the  Marlin-Rockwell 
company  did  to  earn  their  six  and 
three-quarters  percent.  The  question 
was  put  to  R.  T.  Tobey,  vice-president 
of  the  company.  He  answered  evasive- 
ly, but  when  pinned  down  he  said  the 
company  had  charge  of  supervision 
and  designing. 

"The  general  supervision — was  not 
that  turned  over  to  the  Ley  company?" 
Mr.  Tobey  was  then  asked. 

"No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so — oh,  no," 
he  replied.  "We  had  our  own  design- 
ing staff.  When  necessary  it  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  Ley  staff." 

Major  Foster's  official  report,  writ- 
ten October  23,  1918,  touches  on  this 
point.  After  declaring  the  Marlin- 
Rockwell  company  "was  doing  abso- 
lutely nothing"  to  earn  the  fees  that 
were  paid  it,  the  major  continued: 

Designing  of  plant.  They  [the  Marlin- 
Rockwell  company]  had  no  abilities  within 
themselves  along  this  line,  so  they  turned 
the  task  over  to  the  Ley  company  .  .  . 
which  has  performed  all  the  engineering 
service  that  has  been  performed  on  this 
job.  Without  the  Ley  company  to  lean 
upon  the  loading  company  would  never 
have  got  as  far  as  it  has. 

The  loading  company  has  a  chief  engi- 
neer with  no  engineering  forces  under 
him.  Just  what  he  has  accomplished  by 
way  of  a  design  of  the  plant  I  was  un- 
able to  see.  About  three  weeks  ago,  by 
order  of  the  loading  company,  the  whole 
Ley  engineering  force  was  placed  on  the 
loading  company's  payroll.  Asked  as  to 
the  reason  for  this  shift,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  loading  company  at  first  said 
it  was  done  because,  inasmuch  as  the  load- 
ing company's  contract  called  for  them  to 
design  the  plant,  it  would  "look  better." 
Then  he  said  it  was  done  at  the  suggestion 
of  Major  Gray  of  the  Construction  Di- 
vision. 

In  view  of  this  conflicting  testimony 


it  is  still  obscure  to  the  Weekly  just 
what  the  Marlin-Rockwell  Loading 
Company  did  to  earn  $270,000,  or  what- 
ever sum  it  was  paid  for  construction 
services. 

Major  Foster's  report  is  comprehen- 
sive. He  begins  with  a  criticism  of  the 
contract  itself.  He  says  that  "it  ex- 
hibits the  same  fundamental  unsound- 
ness of  many  other  Ordnance  con- 
tracts" and  "is  unfair  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  it  contemplates  paying 
the  agent  a  large  fee  for  service  that 
it  cannot  itself  perform." 

"The  first  duty  of  the  loading  com- 
pany, as  a  going  concern,  was  the  se- 
lection of  a  plant  site,"  continues  the 
report.  "In  this  they  fell  down  badly." 
The  site  was  650  acres  of  swamp  land 
adjoining  the  Delaware  river,  eighteen 
miles  south  of  Wilmington.  It  cost 
$70,000,  which  Major  Foster  thought 
an  excessive  price.  Major  Foster  says 
officials  of  the  Ley  company  urged  the 
loading  company  to  abandon  the  site, 
but  it  was  not  done.  "There  are  sev- 
eral possible  sites  along  the  Dela- 
ware," says  Major  Foster,  "and  no  one 
that  has  not  distinct  advantages  over 
the  one  selected." 

Passing  on  to  personnel,  Major  Fos- 
ter declares  the  parent  Marlin-Rock- 
well Corporation  "did  not  select  the 
right  men  for  the  loading  company  .  .  . 
It  did  not  and  still  does  not  see  its 
problem.  .  .  .  The  active  heads  of  the 
loading  company  are  men  of  no  manu- 
facturing experience."  The  major  goes 
on  to  enumerate  eight  or  ten  of  them 
who  drew  salaries  ranging  from  $3,600 
to  $15,000  a  year  In  most  cases  these 
salaries  represented  an  increase  of 
about  one  hundred  percent  over  what 
the  same  men  were  making  before  the 
loading  company  took  them  on.  "Bear 
in  mind,"  adds  Major  Foster,  "that 
these  salaries  do  not  come  from  the 


'Backaches! 


"'Sloan's 


Re]  leves  soreness 

by  warming  and  circulating  blood 

Stop  those  dull,  insistent  aches, 
by  relieving  the  painful  con- 
gestion. Sloan's  does  this. 
Without  rubbing,  it  quickly 
penetrates  the  sore  spot,  stim- 
ulating the  circulation  to  and 
through  it.  Congestion  is  re- 
duced, soreness  allayed,  the 
pain  relieved. 

Sloans'  s  relieves  sore,  aching 
muscles,  banishes  the  pains 
of  rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 
Breaks  up  colds  in  chest.  Stops 
suffering  —  wherever  conges- 
tion rouses  pain. 

At  all  drug  stores 

Sloan's  Liniment-kills  pain? 


NEW  INVENTION 

The  Wonderful  Serenola 

Does  more  than  machines  costing  five 
times  its  price.  Easily  carried  with 
you  anywhere.  Built  in  just  like  a 
suitcase.  Plays  any  record. 

Low  Priced — Guaranteed 
Agents  having  wonderful  success. 
Making  from  $7  to  $21  a  day.  Easy 
to  take  orders.  We  pay  you  daily. 
No  delivering.  No  collecting.  Write 
for  every  day  money  plan. 
PERRY-LUDLOW  CO.   S-701    Diyton,  0, 


INVENTORS  „  , 

facts  before  applying  for  Patents  Our  book  Pattnt-Smsr 


who  derive  larg- 
est profits  know 
end  heed  certain 
simple  but  vital 


F  St.,  Washington*  D.  C. 


■»  The  Finest  bicycle  ever  built. 
44  Styles,  colors,  sizes;  made  In  our  new 
factory.  8AVEH0  to  626.  Cash  or  easy  pay- 
ments. Delivered  free  on  approval,  ex- 
pr«88  prepaid,  for  30  Days'  Free  Trial.  No 
charge  unless  yon  are  satisfied. 

T-     A-  Beat  quality  at  factory  prices,  ex- 
11*99  preaa  paid.  Lamps,  wheels,  equip- 
ment, low  prices.  Write  Today  for  low  fafl-  - 
lorv  prices  and  marvelouB  offers  and  terms, 

aVfoail  cyd«  Company     v.%  , 

fTlVClU  Dept. T 166  Chicago  free  c.ulos^ 


$1400  to  $1800  Year  > 


Be  City  Mail  Carriers 


Ei-Servict  Men  Get  First  Preference 

iady— Common  education  suf- 
ficlent.  Over  7.500  Ex-Serv- 
ice  Men  were  appointed 
carriers  and 
lerks  last  \  , 


'  .  FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE 

Dep't  R327 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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which  I  may  tret  a  position  as 
Mall  Carrier-Tell  me  how  to  net 
the  position   and  tell  me  reKardinir 
preference  to  Lx-Service  Men. 
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BHDHZE  TABltT  BXOCHUR1  SENT  OTOH  IfEQlitST 

FREE  DESIGNS  am>  COUNSEL 

LET  OUR.  MEMORIAL  ART  DEPARTMENT 
SOLVE,  TOUR  MEMORIAL  PROBLEM  -  SEND 
PLANS      PHOTO  OF  CONTEMPLATED  LOCATION 

THE  FLOURiClTY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  CO. 

—  ESTABUSHM>-J&93— 

MINNEAPOLIS  -  MINNESOTA 


EARN  $25.00  WEEKLY 

AS  A  PRACTICAL  NURSE 

This  simple  home-study, 
short  course  soon  trains  you. 
Learn  how  to  recognize  dif- 
ferent diseases,  to  take  tem- 
perature, care  for  patients, 
give  baths,  etc.  Easily  un- 
derstood. Study  "Nursing 
in  The  Home,"  by  Dr.  Lee 
H.  Smith.  This  gives  new 
improved  methods,  complete 
course,  five  hundred  pages,  only  one  dollar. 
Send  to-day.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied — no 
red-tape.  Agents  wanted.  World's  Medical 
Press,  664  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  the  7* 

SAXOPHONE 


10  New  "Hits" 
at  HALF  PRICE! 

In  "Laf'n  Sax"  you 
follow  the  notes  and 
produce  side-  split- 
ting  laughter. 
"  Tong' nSax"  m&kea 
you  triple  -  tongue 
like  a  professional  — 
automatically !"  Pig- 
gly  -  Wiggle"  fast, 
snappyt  easy;  100,- 
000  copies  sold  in  a 
year.  All  these  10 
pieces  are  published 
by  us. and  sell  for  60c 
a  selection,  or  $5  in 
all.  During  this  Sale 
only  $2.50  postpaid 
and  on  approval !  Any 
beginner  can  learn 
these  pieces  quickly. 


Order  direct 
from  this  ad. 
State  it  C 
Melody,  Al- 
to or  Tenor 
is  desired. 

lODays'Trial 

Remit  in  any 
c  o  n  v  enient. 
form.  Keep 
10  days  and 
see  for  your- 
self here  is 
Sax  o  phone 
music  you 

simply  must  have!  Moncyback 
if  vou  wish  to  return  it. 

The  Saxophone  Shop,  Depl.  102,  425  S.  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago 


1.  UF'N  SAX 

2.  TONG'N  SAX 

3.  PIGGLY-WIGGLE 

4.  La  Caresse 

5.  Golden  Sunset 

6.  Fragrant  Flowers 

7.  Sunbird 

8.  Shepherd's  Dream 

9.  Marietta 
10.  Moon  glade 


Agents— $6  a  Day 


Taking  Orders  lor 

Clark  Glare  Shield 

Kills  glare  of  sunlight  and  ap- 
proaching headlights.  Keeps 
you  out  of  the  ditch .  Attached 
in  five  minutes.  Fits  any  car. 
Neff  took  orders  for  92  Bhields 
In  one  week.  No  capital  re- 
quired. County  agents  wanted. 
Write  for  sample  and  territory. 

CLARK  PRODUCTS  CO., 
Dept.  622     Springfield,  O. 


All  3  for  1  year  $2.75— Save  $1.50 

Place  your  order  for  this  Bargain  Magazine 
offer  with  the  Adjutant  of  your  own  American 
Legion  Post,  or  send  22.75  with  your  name 
and  address  to  The  Legion  Subscription  Serv- 
ice, 627  West*  43d  Street,  New  York  City. 
We  will  send  the  commission  to  your  Post. 


loading  company's  fee.  The  Govern- 
ment pays  them  and  then  pays  ten 
percent  on  top  of  them." 

Major  William  B.  Gray,  referred  to 
in  a  foregoing  quotation  from  Major 
Foster's  report,  shed  some  interesting 
light  on  this  case  when  he  was  ques- 
tioned before  the  Graham  committee. 
Major  Gray  is  an  engineer  of  twenty- 
five  years'  experience  and  of  the  high- 
est professional  standing.  For  sev- 
eral years  before  the  war  he  was  in 
charge  of  important  operations  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Major  Gray  was  ordered  to  take 
charge  of  the  Government's  interests 
at  the  Marlin-Rockwell  plant  site  on 
September  8,  1918.  He  reported  with 
a  force  of  two  hundred  men — engineers, 
inspectors,  auditors,  clerks  and  troops. 
Major  Gray  declared  his  presence  from 
the  start  was  unwelcome  to  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Marlin-Rockwell  and  Ley 
companies,  whose  first  advice  to  him 
was  to  leave  immediately  "and  save 
yourself  the  humiliation  of  being  re- 
called." Gray  refused.  He  said  he 
found  conditions  chaotic  and  when  he 
began  to  attempt  to  bring  about  order 
he  was  hampered  at  every  turn  by  the 
agents  of  the  two  companies. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  replace 
the  plant  guards  with  military  police. 
The  major  described  these  guards  as 
a  tough  lot.  He  says  professional  gun- 
men were  among  their  number  and 
that  they  got  drunk  and  robbed  la- 
borers. When  the  force  was  disbanded 
he  says  police  officers  came  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  and  arrested 
several  who  were  wanted  in  those 
cities.  Gray  said  when  he  fired  these 
guards  the  Marlin-Rockwell  company 
objected  and  then  tried  to  add  to  its 
profit  the  customary  ten  percent  of  the 
pay  of  the  military  police  who  replaced 
them.  Gray  also  said  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  levy  like  tribute  upon  the 
pay  of  all  the  government  people  he 
had  taken  along  to  help  him. 

"Management,  superintendents  and 
foremen  generally  speaking  were  incom- 
petent," testified  Major  Gray,  describ- 
ing conditions  as  a  whole.  "They  stud- 
ied to  keep  costs  up;  they  had  that 
down  to  a  science." 

A  spur  railroad  was  built  from  the 
camp  site  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  a 
distance  of  eighteen  miles.  It  cost 
$400,000.  Major  Gray,  who  has  built 
all  kinds  of  railroad,  says  this  was 


$100,000  too  much  "even  in  war  times." 
The  waste  on  transportation  was  de- 
scribed as  prodigious.  It  cost  $56  to 
send  a  truck  to  Philadelphia  and  re- 
turn, and  according  to  this  witness 
trucks  were  sent  there  to  bring  back 
a  few  dollars'  worth  of  material.  A 
truck  was  sent  to  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, which  is  four  times  as  far  as  Phil- 
adelphia, for  $25  worth  of  supplies. 
Major  Gray  called  out  his  M.  P.'s  to 
stop  a  truck  that  was  starting  for 
Rochester,  New  York.  Common  labor- 
ers were  paid  $50  to  $75  a  week  and 
carpenters  $125,  Gray  declares. 

Major  Gray  made  himself  disbursing 
officer,  directing  that  orders  for  material' 
not  be  paid  unless  they  bore  his  O.  K. 
He  said  he  used  a  rubber  signature 
stamp  for  routine  work.  Large  orders 
got  his  personal  attention.  Major  Gray 
testified  that  presently  he  discovered 
that  Marlin-Rockwell  company  agents 
were  using  this  stamp  to  O.  K.  for 
payment  orders  when  there  existed  "no 
reasonable  evidence  that  the  materials 
had  ever  been  delivered."  Gray  said 
he  asked  for  the  return  of  the  stamp. 
He  was  told  it  was  lost.  Gray  said 
he  then  held  up  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  $40,000  and  presently  the 
stamp  was  found  and  surrendered  to 
him.  The  major  testified  that  often 
when  he  would  decline  to  approve  pay- 
ment of  an  order  the  same  order  would 
come  back  to  him  in  a  different  form. 
He  said  he  kept  three  men  busy  scru- 
tinizing orders  to  see  that  he  did  not 
pass  any  that  he  had  previously  re- 
fused to  pass. 

Gray  was  in  constant  conflict  with 
the  Marlin-Rockwell  and  Ley  officials. 
On  November  7th  he  was  relieved  with- 
out notice  and  told  to  report  to  Wash- 
ington. He  did  so  and  threatened  to 
demand  an  investigation  and  a  court- 
martial.  He  was  sent  back  to  the  plant 
site,  where  he  remained  until  after  the 
Armistice. 

AND  this  is  how  one  cost-plus  con- 
tract worked  out.  We  happen  to 
tell  the  story  at  this  time  merely  to  illus- 
trate the  theme  of  this  article,  which 
is  the  mobilization  of  industry.  In- 
dustry snapped  to  attention  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  laid  down  in  a 
drill  regulations  of  its  own,  the  war 
contract — which  will  become  a  more  fa- 
miliar fixture  as  we  proceed  on  our 
journey. 


To  the  National  Treasurer  of  The  American  Legion 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Herewith  I  inclose  in  the  amount  of 

(check  or  money  order) 

$  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  name  of 

(state  whether  the  donation  is  made  in  memory  of  an  individual  or  a  unit) 

and  to  be  credited  to  ■  •  ■ :  •  

(post,  unit  or  other  organization) 

It  is  understood  that  this  contribution  shall  remain  permanently  a  part  of  The 
American  Legion  Grave  Endowment  Fund  and  that  record  of  it  shall  be  preserved  in  the 
National  Archives  of  The  American  Legion. 


You  may  use  this  form  if  desired  in  sending  your  contribution,  whether  post  or  individ- 
ual, to  the  Graves  Endowment  Fund 
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Buddy  Tarns  Light  on  an  Advertising  Problem 

Ben  Franklin  might  just  as  well  not  have  discovered  electricity 
so  far  as  it  benefits  Buddy  in  the  Barrel. 

No  electrical  appliances  of  any  nature  are  advertised  in  his 
Weekly.  He  can't  even  get  a  shock,  without  sitting  back  and 
calling  up  some  laying-out  the  old  topper  gave  him  back  in  the 
days  when  cooties  were  in  other  places  than  dictionaries. 

Buddy  thinks  the  Great  White  Way  is  a  snowdrift  somewhere 
along  the  rim  of  the  arctic;  he  thinks  a  bulb  is  a  glass  handgrenade 
and  General  Electric  a  bird  who  commanded  his  outfit  over  there. 

Of  course  in  the  old  days  Buddy  got  plenty  of  lighting  service. 
If  he  lighted  a  fag  behind  the  lines,  beaucoup  flashes  and  other 
overhead  disturbances  would  follow.  And  if  he  turned  on  some 
juice  in  the  front  lines,  he  could  start  a  current  of  lead  flowing 
that  was  more  difficult  to  turn  off  than  a  rook's  story  of  his  hard- 
ships. 

The  old  Stave  Hero  hasn't  heard  the  "lights  out"  call  since 
Jerry  planes  were  doing  their  midnight  stuff.  There  are  no  lights 
in  his  home  to  turn  off.  In  the  cantonments  it  was  bad  enough 
to  find  a  new  bulb  after  one  had  burned  out,  but  if  one  burns  out 
now  Buddy's  fate  is  sealed. 

Lincoln  studied  by  candle  and  got  away  with  it,  but  Buddy 
could  never  hold  the  spotlight  at  a  post  meeting  if  only  a  candle 
light  glimmered  around  him. 

The  coupon  is  the  button  that  turns  the  light  for  the  manu- 
facturer on  the  value  of  our  Weekly.  It  is  a  direct  wire.  Take 
your  pencil  or  fountain  pen  and  press  a  few  of  the  dots.  ,What 
lamp  should  Buddy  use — and  what  electrical  appliances  for  his 
home  or  post  headquarters? 

Think  of  Mrs.  Buddy  trying  to  keep  up  with  Mrs.  Buck  and 
no  electric  iron,  toaster,  waffle  iron  or  percolator  on  the  premises. 


Join  the  Order  or  Coupons.  Your  signature  on  the  dotted 
lines  is  your  membership  card. 

Answer  some  questions  for  Mr.  Edison's  advertising  manager. 
Show  Westinghouse,  Western  Electric  Company  and  the  other 
manufacturers  of  electrical  appliances  that  we  didn't  all  go  west  in 
la  guerre. 

The  light  may  have  failed,  but  not  the  kupe. 


I    To  Buddy  in  the  Barrel, 

I    627  West  43d  St..  New  York  City 

I  would  like  to  see  advertised  with  us  the  following  make  of  electrical 
I  appliances: 


I 
I 
I 

I     Give  reasons  . 


This  coupon  is  for  all  Legionnaires  and  Auxiliary  Members  to  fill  out. 
But  if  you  are  a  dealer  or  salesman  handling  this  line,  please  indicate 
by  check  mark 

 dealer  salesman 


Name .  .  . 
Address . 
Post  


OUR  DIRECTORY 

These  Advertisers  support  us — Let's  reciprocate.  And  tell 
them  80  by  saying,  when  you  write — "I  saw  your  ad  in 

AUTOS  &  AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

Herman  Bumiller  

Chevrolet  Motor  Co  

WVVVEIcctric  Storage  Battery  Co  '.   '  ' 

VLiberty  Top  &  Tire  Co  ,  ■  . 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

VVVAmerican  Pub.  Co  

Garden  City  Pub.  Co   3 

Wm.  Green   2 

VG.  &  C.  Merriam  CO  

WXelson  Doubleday,  Inc   4 

Outers  Book  Co   28 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

VVAnierican  Accessories  Co..  .  ' 

VWVAmcrican  Products  Co   26 

Armour  Tire  &  Rubber  Co   28 

Auto  Pun  Products  Co  

Clark  Products  Co   30 

VCoffleld  Tire  Protector  Co  

VWWComcr  Mfg.  Co  Back  Cover 

WFyrFytcrCo   • 

VHolcomb  &  Hoke  Co  

WJennings  Mfg.  Co  

Kingery  Mfg.  Co  

VMac-O-Chcc  Mdls  

,       VVMadisnn  Shirt  Co  .'   24 

Moulton  Company   26 

WParkcr  Mfg.  Co  

Paul  Rubber  Co  

Perry  Ludlow  Co   29 

Rusche  Artificial  Flower  Co  

V.Santa  Fe  Railway  

VWVStandard  Food  Si  Fur  Co  

Superior  Laboratories  

ENTERTAINMENT 

VWT.  S.  Denison  &  Co  

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
VVVVThe  Genesee  Pure  Food  Co. . 

FURNITURE   

VVVVHartman  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co  

INSURANCE 

WJohn  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  . . 
INVESTMENTS 

VG.  L.  Miller  Bond  &  Mortgage  Co  

Jww,E,VRY>  JNSIGNIA,  MEMORIALS 

vyyVAmcncan  l,'-ion  Emblem  Division  

VWBurlington  Watch  Co 

VVVFlour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Co..  30 
Ingersoll  Watch  Co  


"BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  with  a  firm  belief  in  the 
value  of  our  magazine — The  American  Legion 
Weekly — as  a  national  advertising  medium;  with  the 
realization  that  due  to  limited  subscription  price  and 
constantly  increasing  cost  of  production,  the  improve- 
ments which  we  desire  to  see  in  it  will  only  be  made 
possible  through  increased  advertising  revenue — and 
that  increased  advertising  revenue  depends  primarily 
■  upon  our  support  of  advertisers  in  the  Weekly — we 
hereby  pledge  our  support  and  our  patronage,  as  indi- 
viduals, and  as  an  organization,  to  those  advertisers 
who  use  the  columns  of  our  official  magazine — The 
American  Legion  Weekxy." 

Resolution  passed  unanimously  at  the  Second 
National  Convention  of  The  American  Legion. 


VVLoftis  Bros.  &  Co  

J.  M.  Lyon  &  Co  

E.  Richwme  &  Co  

WVVSanta  Fe  Watch  Co  

R.  F.  Simmons  Company  

Supreme  Jewelry  Co   27 

Universal  Watch  Co   24 

MEDICINAL 

VA lien's  Foot-Ease   27 

Bayer  Tablets  of  Aspirin  

VMiLsterolc  Co  

Othine  

VSloan's  Liniment   29 

MEN'S  WEAR 

VVVCluett,  Pea  body  &  Co  

VThe  Florsheim  .Shoe  Co  

VVHart  Schaftner  &  Marx  

VHoleproof  Hosiery  Co  

VVVKahn  Tailoring  Co  

VVVReliance  Mfg.  Co  

VVRussell's  Inc  

VV Wilson  Brothers  

MISCELLANEOUS 

American  Chicle  Co  

VThe  American  Doughboy   26 

VJ.  Buchstein   . 

VDictograph  Products  Corp  

VCole  &  Co   24 

Marvel  Mfg.  Co  

VPhiladelphia  Key  Co  

VThe  Rat  Biscuit  Co  

VVVVRedding  &  Co  

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

VWVBueschcr  Band  Inst.  Co  

VVVVC.  G.  Conn.  Ltd   25 

Vl.yon  <fc  Healy  '.  

Saxophone  Shop   30 

Wilson  Bros.  Mfg.  Co  


of  ADVERTISERS 

our  American  Legion  Weekly."  Or  tell  the  same  thing  to 
the  salesman  or  dealer  from  whom  you  buy  their  products. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 
VVVVVVLacey  &  Lacey. . 
E.  E.  Stevens.  Jr. 


29 
25 


SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTION 

VVVAmerican  School  

VVVVVVFranklin  Institute  23  and  29 

VVAIexander  Hamilton  Institute  

VHealth  Builders,  Inc  

Metropolitan  School  of  Journalism   28 

VVArthur  Murray   24 

Palmer  Photoplay  Corp .  .  .  .'  

VVVVPatterson  Civil  Service  School   26 

VVVVVStandard  Business  Training  Institute  

VVVVF.  W.  Tamblyn  

VVVLInited  Y.  M.  G.  A.  School  

World's  Medical  Press   30 

SMOKERS'  NEEDS 

VVWAmerlcan  Tobacco  Co  

VVVLiggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co  .  

VVLyons  Mfg.  Co  Z'.i.  

SOFT  DRINKS 

VCoca  Cola  „.:■.. 


20 


SPORTS  AND  RECREATION 

Brunswlck-Balke-Collcnder  Co  : . 

Drl-Kamp  Co.  :  

J.  F.  Gregory  25 

VW.  Stokes  Kirk  27 

VVVVHarley-Davidson  Motor  Co   23 

VVHendee  Mfg.  Co   _ 

VVMead  Cycle  Co   29 

VMoskowitz  A  Hcrbach   28 

VThos.  E.  Wilson  

STATIONERY 

Paramount  Paper  Co  

TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 

VVVAmerican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  

TOILET  NECESSITIES 

Barbasol  Co ....'... ,  

Forhan  Co  >...:...  

VVVVVThe  Pepsodent  CO  

VVJ.  B.  Williams  Co  

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

VVU.  S.  Shipping  Board  

TYPEWRITERS 

VCorona  Typewriter  Co..  Inc  

Remington  Typewriter  Co  

VVVShipman  Ward  Mfg.  Co  


LET'S 
PATRONIZE 

THEY 
ADVERTISE 


V  Seiivice  Stripe — Awarded  Advertisers  with  Us  Regularly  for  Over  Six  Months.  The  VV  Two.  VVV  Three,  WW  Form 
and  Five  Stripers  are  Growing  in  Number,  and  the  Six  Stripers  are  Beginning  to  Appear. 

We  do  not  knoi/ingly  accent  false  or  fraudulent  advertising,  or  any  advertising  of  an  objectionable  nature.  See'  "Our  Platform." 
issue  of  December  22.  1922.  Readers  arc  requested  to  report  promptly  any  failure  on  the  part  of  an  advertiser  to  make  good  any  repre- 
sentation contained  in  an  advertisement  in  The  American  Legion  Weekly. 

Advertising  rates:  $3.00  per  agate  line.  Smallest  copy  accepted,  14  lines  (1  Inch).  The  Advertising  Manager,  627  West  43d 
Street.  N.  Y.  City. 


THEY 
ADVERTISE 

LET'S 
PATRONIZE 


I  Will  Give  You 
To  Earn  $200  a  Week 


RIGHT  NOW,  today,  I  offer  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  your  own  boss — to  work  just 
as  many  hours  a  day  as  you  please — to  start 
when  you  want  to  and  quit  when  you  want  to 

— and  earn  $200  a  week. 
.» 

These  Are  Facts 

Does  that  sound  too  good  to  be  true? 
If  it  does,  then  let  me  tell  you  what  J. 
R.  Head  did  in  a  small  town  in  Kansas. 
Head  lives  in  a  town  of  631  people.  He 
was  sick,  broke,  out  of  a  job.  He 
accepted  my  offer. '  I  gave  him  the 
same  chance  I  am  now  offering  you. 
At  this  new  work  he  has  made  as  high 
as  $69.50  for  one  day's  work. 

You  can  do  every  bit  as  well  as  he 
did.  If  that  isn't  enough,  then  let  me 
tell  you  about  E.  A.  Sweet,  of  Michigan. 
He  was  an  electrical  engineer,  and 
didn't  know  anything  about  selling. 
In  his  first  month's  spare  time  he 
earned  $243.  Inside  of  six  months  he 
was  making  between  $600  and  $1,200 
a^ionth. 

W.  J.  McCrary  is  another  man  I  want 
to  tell  you  about.  His  regular  job 
paid  him  $2.00  a  day,  but  this  wonder- 
ful new  work  has  enabled  him  to  make 
$9,000  a  year. 

Yes,  and  right  this  very  minute  you  are  being  of- 
fered the  same  proposition  that  has  made  these  men 
so  successful.  Do  you  want  it?  Do  you  want  to  earn 
$40.00  a  day? 

A  Clean,  High-Grade 
Dignified  Business 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Comer  All-Weather  Coats? 
They  are  advertised  in  all  the  leading  magazines.  A 
good-looking  stylish  coat  that's  good  for  summer  or 
winter — that  keeps  out  wind,  rain  or  snow,  a  coat  that 
everybody  should  have,  made  of  fine  materials  for 
men,  women  and  children,  and  sells  for  less  than  the 
price  of  an  ordinary  coat. 

Now,  Comer  Coats  are  not  sold  in  stores.  All  our 
orders  come  through  our  own  representatives.  Within 
the  next  few  months  we  will  pay  representatives  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  sending  us 
orders. 

iv  i       i  i Name ......  i:^:' ::ir  .... ..  :  .*,'■>• 

And  now  I  am  offering  you  the  chance  to  become 

our  representative  in  your  territory  and  get  your  share 

of  that  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.    All  you  do  Address  

is  to  take  orders.  We  do  the  rest.  We  deliver.  We 
collect  and  you  get  your  money  the  same  day  you  take 

the  Ol'der.  (Write  name  and  address  plainly) 


J.  R.  HEAD 


You  see  how  simple  it  is.    We  furnish  you  with  a 
complete  outfit  and  tell  you  how  to  get  the  business  in  ' 
your  territory.    We  help  you  to  get  started.    If  you 
send  us  only  six  average  orders  a  day,  which  you  can 
easily  get,  you  will  make  $100  a  week. 

Maybe  You  Are  Worth  J 
$1,000  a  Month 

Well,  here  is  jrour  chance  to  find  out, 
for  this  is  the  same  proposition  that  en- 
abled George  Garon  to  make  a  clear 
profit  of  $40.00  in  the  first  clay's  work— 
the  same  proposition  that  gave  R.  W$ 
Krieger  $20.00  net  profit  in  a  half  hour. ' 
It  is  the  same  opportunity  that  gave 
A.  B.  Spencer  $625  cash  for  one 
month's  spare  time. 

-If  you  mail  the  coupon  at  the  bottom 
of  this  ad  I  will  show  you  the  easiest,]] 
quickest,   simplest   plan   for  making 
money  that  you  ever  heard  of.  '  If  you 
are  interested  in  a  chance  to  earn  $200 
a  week  and  can  devote  all  your  time  or* 
only  an  hour  or  so  a  day  to  my  proposi- 
tion, write  your  name  clown  below,  cufc 
out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  me  at 
once.    You  take  no  risk,  and  this  may' 
be  the  one  outstanding  opportunity 
of  your  life  to  earn  more  money  than 
you  ever  thought  possible. 

Find  Out  Now ! 


Remember,  it  doesn't  cost  you  a  penny.  You  don't 
agree  to  anything,  and  you  have  a  chance  to  go  right 
out  and  make  big  money.  Do  it.  Don't  wait.  Get 
full  details.    Mail  the  coupon  now. 

C.  E.  COMER,  THE  COMER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  F-434,  Dayton,  Ohio 


JUST  MAIL  THIS  NOW! 


THE  COMER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  F-434,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  make  $200  a  week  as  your  represents 
tive.  Send  me  complete  details  of  your  offer  without  any 
obligation  to  me  whatsoever. 


